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A TROUBLED STREAM. 



CHAPTER I. 



A LITTLE DISSIPATION, MALGRE MOl. 



It was with a feeling of relief that I breathed 
the fresh sea-air, and reflected that just then 
I was under no roof but that of heaven ; — in- 
dependent for the moment; and at liberty, — 
if Miss Prince would allow me, — to indulge 
in a brief reverie. I was unspeakably dis- 
gusted with the impertinence and vulgarity of 
Mrs. Ball, and more anxious than ever to 
escape from her ; and yet, when I thought of 
that little six-roomed house in a back street, 
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2 A TROUBLED STREAM. 

my heart sank ; for the questions kept aris- 
ing — Is it for life? How shall I support 
such a dull, aimless, changeless state ? 

For I was not wise enough, and humble 
enough yet, to learn the great lessons intended 
to be taught by trouble, and to feel that even 
my sufferings might ultimately prove a source 
of good. 

u Florence, dear, what are you thinking of ? M 
exclaimed Miss Prince. u You have grown 
so silent lately that I feel quite moped in your 
society. Are you thinking of Carlton, — and — 
or your unfortunate dog? 1 ' (with a sudden 
change of purpose), a or, are you regretting 
that you thought so lightly of poor Mr. Orme? 
It might have been the best thing for you, 
after all." (Of course I had not told her what 
had really passed, and this was only guess- 
work). " It might, indeed, for it is poor work 
wandering from place to place, exposed to all 
sorts of annoyances, and tramping about the 
streets of an evening in this lonely fashion. 
Eh, what is it?" 
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u It is that I am tired to-night," I answered. 
" But console yourself with the reflection that 
we will not wander any more. A house once 
taken, we will stay there, and make the best 
of it, — for I see nothing else to do." 

u Well, dear, T will stay with you, whatever 
happens. You must have seen how hard I 
have tried to be of service to you; — what in- 
conveniences I have put up with for your 
sake ? Others might wonder why I made such 
sacrifices, when I might do so much better for 
myself ; for, with my experience, and having 
lived where I have, I should of course have 
no difficulty in obtaining something far more 
advantageous, — in every point of view ; but I 
am not so changeable as to forsake my old 
friends in time of adversity, — and so, dear, 
you need not look so hopeless and despondent. 
Leave all to me, — and I will manage for the 
best." 

"You are very kind; and so, in the first 
place, tell me what you think about the house 
we saw to-day." 
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"Which? Mr. Green's ?" 

44 Yes. What do you desire and recom- 
mend r 

" Oh ! — what do you think yourself? It is 
for you to choose. 

a But I want you to tell me what you 
think." 

"Why, if you want to know my real 
opinion, I should say the place might do— at 
least for a time — in case we cannot meet 
with anything more satisfatory. It is very 
small, certainly, after what one has been ac- 
customed to ; and the situation is against it, 
for I should not like to be found living in a 
back street, — though, to be sure, no one would 
ever find us there. I mean, no one would 
ever dream of such a thing, or seek us out ; 
and so we should have a nice quiet time of it. 
Plenty of leisure for study, and so forth; — but 
so long as you were satisfied, that would not 
matter," said Miss Prince, with a tone and 
air which seemed expressive of her firm con- 
viction that I was the most difficult person 
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in the world to please, whilst she — poor 
woman ! — was always content. 

Another gnat-sting, but 1 bore it philo- 
sophically. 

44 Well, we will take a good look round be* 
fore we quite decide. ,, 

fc4 But, dear, will you not be guided by Mrs. 
Keid's advice? She is a * person of position, 
and it might offend her not to listen to her 
suggestions. Don't you see ?" 

" But she said, 4 take it by all means,' and 
you say 4 don't;' so how can I please both ? Or 
what am I to do?" 

44 Oh, I never said 4 don't;' I only told you 
what I thought; so, there you are mistaken, 
Florence dear. And never mind me; do 
what you like best, or be guided by Mrs. 
Eeid, and I will endeavour to be satisfied, — 
whatever happens. Only, one thing I must 
beg of you. Pray don't quote me, and say I 
wished you to do this or that, for I am the 
merest cipher in the matter. Not that I wish 
it to be otherwise. Upon the whole, I prefer 
it to be so." 
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Provoking to have to deal with such a 
woman ! How was it possible to please her, 
or to guess her wishes ? And yet, not a 
minute before, she had bade me " leave all to 
her, and she would manage for the best." 
Pretty management hers was likely to prove ; 
and so I resolved to bear the whole burden of 
responsibility myself. 

Fortunately, we had just arrived at Clifton 
Terrace, and thus I was spared the necessity 
of further argument with this most illogical 
reasoner; whilst her mind was diverted from 
imaginary grievances by the first words of 
smiling Mrs. Eeid, who emerged from the 
dining-room just as we appeared. 

"Well Florence, how are you after your 
exertions? Miss Prince, I hope I did not tire 
you out this afternoon ?" 

"More likely we tired you," was my reply. 
" It was for our sake that you expended so 
much time and trouble." 

<l Yes ; I fear you must have been excessively 
fatigued; but poor dear Florence is so anxious 
to be settled, that — " 
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u That she sometimes takes undue advantage 
of the kindness of her friends/' said I; inter- 
rupting Miss Prince. 

44 Oh, nonsense, my dear ; I am only too 
glad to help you," laughed kind Mrs. Reid,and 
taking me by the hand and leading me into 
the drawing-room, which was already occupied 
by the children, she sat down and chatted ; 
Miss Prince proving rather a restraint, for she 
would a do company/ 7 and treat Mrs. Keid 
with marked respect ; thereby destroying ail 
the comfort of our visit. Mrs Reid wanted to 
speak to me, but was obliged to do the civil, 
and make conversation suited to my gover- 
ness ; and meanwhile, I made friends with the 
children, — a goodly flock of boys and girls, 
from two to fourteen years of age. 

Then Mr. Reid joined us ; but he took a 
very languid part in all that was going on ; 
made a few civil remarks, lay down upon a 
sofa, bade his eldest daughter play[to him, and 
then said not another word. 

1 began to feel weary, and wish myself upon 
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a sofa too, — even the slippery horse-hair one 
at Mrs. Ball's ; when there was a loud visitor's 
knock, and up came a large family party in 
evening costume, Mrs. Eeid was dressed in 
blue silk, with a white muslin jacket, her 
children in low white dresses, as children 
always should be in an evening ; Miss Prince 
had put on a variety of ribbons, brooches, and 
bracelets, to set off an old silk dress ; but I 
was attired in a black barege, with sleeves 
which were not of the newest cut; when 
enter a lady so splendidly dressed, that my 
eyes were absolutely dazzled. 

44 Only the Mac-Nabs, dear/' whispered 
Mrs. Eeid, as the tall portly mother of the in- 
vading family sailed in, followed by her hus- 
band, two sons, and a daughter of fifteen. 
44 They are near neighbours, and often come in 
for an hour or two." 

Mr. Mac-Nab was a red-bearded, ordinary- 
looking man ; the youngsters like some hun- 
dred others ; but the lady was overpowering, 
both from her magnificence, and the coolness 
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of her scrutiny. Like Mrs. Loxley, her eyes 
swept my dress from head to foot, and 
then rested on my unlucky sleeves. Even 
kind Mrs. Reid had gazed at those same . 
sleeves in a peculiar manner, and I began to 
wish that I could get hold of a dress-maker to 
renovate my attire ; but most of my things 
were packed up, the boxes nailed down and 
corded ; the Dragon, Mrs. Ball, would have 
stormed and raged, had I asked her to assist 
me ; — and to move and open them by myself 
was quite impossible. 

Therefore, I was waiting patiently until we 
were settled, and comforting myself by the 
reflection that it was really not of so 
much consequence ; but still it did annoy me 
to be stared at, and to feel that my dress 
might be made the subject of supercilious 
comment. Tea caused a slight diversion; 
and in the midst two gentlemen joined the 
party, and took off from its stiffness ; though 
in themselves they were but common-place. 

Then tables and chairs were pushed 

B 5 
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aside, and the younger members of the two 
families began to dance. The gentlemen rose 
also, though not quite so willingly, and one of 
them asked me to dance a quadrille. I was 
not much inclined, but I did not like to refuse, 
and so rose and played my part, — old-fash- 
ioned sleeves and all, — though without con- 
tributing much to the hilarity of the evening. 

I was glad when it was time to go, and my 
partner was polite enough to see us back to 
our lodgings ; an attention for which we were 
grateful, as it was now quite dark, and this 
was the first time that I had ever walked 
home from an evening visit. Had I known 
how the party would have increased, I think 
I should have excused myself from going, for 
I had not spirits to encounter strangers, and 
Mrs, Reid's quiet complacency amidst her 
guests was quite annoying. 

Miss Prince, too, was pleased to have an 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of a 
few Fair water people, though they scarcely 
noticed her ; but I suppose she fancied it 
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might lead to something,— as foolish, scheming 
people always do Lead to something ! What, 
I wonder ? Do people ever notice nobodies ? 
And they all guessed she was a governess, or 
something of the kind. To me they were 
cautiously civil, just at first; and what they t 
were afterwards I will tell hereafter. But I 
had been inveigled into this gaiety against 
my will. 

A morning of house-hunting followed, and 
an afternoon of settling with Mr. Green, 
with whom I was obliged to close at last. He 
agreed to furnish the house for us at a certain 
per centage,— to let out the furniture, I mean; 
and we were to take possession in a fortnight'* 
time. I went back to our lodgings relieved, 
but thinking, 

" He is a Methodist, and I have a prejudice 
against Dissenters. Let me be just, however, 
and wait a year, before I pronounce an 
opinion; for though he looks like a hard, 
money-making man, who might be inclined 
to cheat a little too ; he speaks fairly, and, to 
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use his own expression, seems inclined to 
4 meet our wishes/ I hope, both for his sake 
and for our own, that in the long run 
Mr. Green may prove an honest, civil per- 
son." 

Even Miss Prince was pleased to think we 
should soon escape from Mrs. Ball, whose con- 
duct was more obnoxious than ever ; and I, 
— yes, I was glad of that, but otherwise I 
merely felt resigned. 

I told Mrs. Bali our intentions, and she an- 
swered, 

44 Oh, well, I'm glad, for I couldn't let you 
have the lodgings longer at the price you pay. 
It wouldn't be worth my while, and you say 
you can't afford to give me more, so it will 
just suit to have the house clear now the sea- 
son's coming on. I think very likely Mr. 
Blunt may take the whole house, and send for 
the rest of his family, and the chaise ; and as 
they have been to me two or three years run- 
ning, I shall be glad to have them here 
again. They are such quiet, regular people, 
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and give no trouble, and they can afford to 
pay well, too." 

Having said all that was necessary, I hoped 
that our landlady would leave the room, as I 
wished to rest a little ; but she was so full of 
curiosity about our new bouse, the rent to be 
paid, and how we were to furnish it, and so 
forth, that she was not to be shaken off until 
there came a most important visitor's knock at 
the door. 

44 Bless me, who can that be?" she ex- 
claimed. 44 TLey need not make so much 
noise neither, as if they meant to shake my 
house down about my ears. But folks are so 
impatient." 

And off she went in haste, returning in a 
moment, however, to announce 44 Mrs. Mac- 
Nab." 

I was unprepared for any visitors except 
the Keids ; and therefore felt surprised to see 
this smart, portly lady, who in many respects 
resembled Mrs. Loxley, sail into the room. 

44 How do you do, Mis3 Braudreth?" she 
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enquired, with all the ease of an old friend, 
and in a quieter tone of voice than Mrs, Lox- 
ley's, " You are come to live here, and have 
taken a house, i understand ?" 

44 We have,— but it is a very tiny place." 

44 Not at all the sort of place we should 
have chosen ; and very different to what we 
have been accustomed to," put in Miss Prince. 
44 But dear Florence wanted to be settled, and 
so she decided rather in a hurry." 

44 Exactly. I quite understand the feeling. 
But it would be very easy to move at any 
time. Where is it?" 

4t Do you know Park Buildings?" 1 en- 
quired. 

Mrs. Mac-Nab shook her head, looked puz- 
zled, but presently added, in a reassuring 
tone, 

44 One forgets places so, though 1 daresay I 
ought to know." 

44 Probably you have never been there, for 
it is rather an out-of-the-way place," I said; 
and Miss Prince added, 
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" Oh, very much so ; we shall never ex- 
pect to see anybody there." 

u I don't know why you should say so, I 
daresay it is a very nice and respectable situ- 
ation. Park Buildings ! I must remember 
the name, for I intend to do myself the 
pleasure of calling upon you as soon as you are 
settled." 

So spoke Mrs. Mac-Nab, with the air of a 
person who intends to be condescendingly 
good-natured ; and then followed a little de- 
sultory conversation about Fairwater, its 

merits and demerits, and its shocking dearth 
of gaiety. 

Mrs. Mac-Nab was one of the great ladies 
of the place, and thought that nothing could 
go on without her patronage, so she and her 
large family party sat in the front row at all 
concerts and other public entertainments ; 
headed the subscription list for the Fairwater 
band ; got up pic-nics and dances, called upon 
everyone who they thought entitled to that 
honour ; and walked, rode, and drove about 
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the town and its environs all day,in costumes 
and in numbers which could not well be over- 
looked. 

" By-the-bye," continued Mrs. Mac-Nab, 
presently, and in an off-hand manner, as if 
the idea had only just occurred to her; 
u perhaps, if you have nothing better to do, 
you will look in upon us for an hour or two 

a 

this evening, — about eight o'clock. You 
will find only a family party ; ourselves, and 
probably some of the young Eeids, who are 
rather fond of dancing, so they and my young 
people often meet together. You know the 
Eeids well; and you need not trouble your- 
self to dress. Come anyhow, — just in your 
ordinary costume." 

I thanked Mrs. Mac-Nab for her polite 
invitation, but would have excused myself if 
possible ; for I felt far more inclined to lie 
quietly upon the sofa, whilst I arranged my 
plans for the future, than to form a member 
of a lively party, full of spirits and enjoy- 
ment. It may seem stupid ; but I had always 
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been thrown so much upon my own resources 
for amusement, that I did not know how to 
get on well with strangers, by entering 
heartily into their pleasures, and endeavour- 
ing to adapt my ideas to theirs ; so, if I had 
been allowed, I should certainly have elected 
to stay quietly at home ; or rather, in my 
present substitute for a home. 

I was tired with walking and talking, and 
my cold was still troublesome ; and then I 
had no decent dress, and both Mrs. Mac-Nab 
and Mrs. Eeid were always very smart ; this 
last-named obstacle to my appearing in com- 
fort in society influencing me — as a young 
woman — not a little ; for what is more 
mortifying than to find yourself an object of 
not the most flattering attention to a well- 
dressed throng ? 

However, Miss Prince appeared inclined to 
go, and Mrs. Mac-Nab would take no refusal; 
so T yielded the point, and as soon as our 
visitor had departed, went to my room to see 
what I could find to wear. 
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I rummaged in boxes, and contemplated 
such portions of my wardrobe as were 
come-at-able with great dissatisfaction ; for 
every dress I possessed appeared old- 
fashioned, spoiled and crumpled by lying by 
so long, or in some other way unsuitable ; 
and as to getting anything done until we 
were settled, that, as I have said before, was 
quite impossible. How I felt the want of a 
neat, handy maid, to alter, and make, and 
get things ready at a moment's notice ! But 
there was no one to work for me now ; and 
wearied with my unavailing exertions, I 
ended by putting on an old black silk; and 
thus plainly — nay, almost shabbily dressed, I 
accompanied Miss Prince to our destination. 

44 Well dear, I must say that you do look 
rather dowdy," was that good lady's com- 
forting remark. 4fc But, never mind, there will 
be no one but themselves." 

u But they are strangers, and they all dress 
very much; and though I don't care' a great 
deal about finery, if I go out at all, I should 
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like to look tolerably well ; and therefore I 
should have refused, if — " 

"Nonsense, dear, you are growing quite 
morbid, and it does you good to be shaken up 
a little. Try to forget your dress, and enjoy 
yourself/' 

u Easier said than done. Enjoy myself !" 

Miss Prince assumed a pious air, and said, 

" It is our duty to be cheerful and con- 
tented upon all occasions ; and I am thankful 
that I can readily adapt myself to circum- 
stances. Now I own it is only natural that 
you should miss the luxuries and advantages 
of Carlton, — for who could have guessed that 
your poor uncle would have left matters as 
he did ? But still, you ought to be satisfied 
with your present lot, for there are many 
people far worse off." 

I agreed to the truth of these novel remarks 
by replying, in general terms, 

" Oh, yes ; of course." 

By this time we had passed through the 
gates which divided the aristocratic gardens 
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and pavements of Clifton Terrace from the 
rest of the town ; and saw in the distance the 
Reids, three eldest girls come fluttering down 
their steps in gay evening attire. They 
paused to put on their gloves, and thus we 
overtook them, and walked on together. 
They were dressed in white, adorned with a 
profusion of pink ribbons, and wore white 
gloves and white satin shoes. My mind 
misgave me at the sight, and I observed, 

44 Why, how very smart you are this even- 
ing. Will there be anyone except yourselves 
at the Mac-Nabs?" 

44 Oh, yes; I should think 'so," answered 
Julia, the eldest girl ; at the same time closely 
scrutinising my attire, with a half contemp- 
tuous, half puzzled air. 

44 Then I have a great mind to turn back 
again ; for Mrs. Mac-Nab assured me there 
would be no one but themselves — and you ; 
and my dress is anything but suited to an 
evening party. You look very nice." 

Julia Keid looked gratified, and bidding 
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her sisters "come on, or they should be 
late," tripped before us .to the Mac-Nabs* 
house ; their pink and white dresses flutter- 
ing in the wind, and giving them rather the 
appearance of ballet dancers, — a resemblance 
heightened by the surrounding scene ; the 
long white row of handsome houses, the 
winding extent of grass, and the clustering 
trees ; "with the evening sun touching all with 
golden light, 

fct Miss Prince, if you don't mind, I shall 
turn back," I said; upon which that 
lady looked exceedingly discomfited, and 
answered, 

a Nonsense, dear; it would seem foolish 
to be so changeable, when everyone has seeu 
us coming. It would have been different if 
you had thought of this before; but you 
wished to come, and now it is too late to 
return. Here we are." 

A loud peal at the bell followed these last 
words, and in another moment our cloaks and 
bonnets were taken from us by a maid who 
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was waiting for that purpose in a little room 
half way up the stairs. There, in the 
mantles, shawls, and other feminine wraps, 
I observed signs of numerous guests, and 
asked, 

44 Are there many people here?" 

44 Yes, ma'am," replied the maid, eying 
me very superciliously whilst I smoothed my 
hair ; 44 but all have not arrived at present." 

4t I call that unfair," I exclaimed, turning 
to Miss Prince. 4i We have been inveigled 
here under false pretences." 

44 Dear me ! They might have given us an 
opportunity of dressing decently," was the 
rejoinder; and Miss Prince, too late, began 
to regard her reflection in the mirror with a 
dissatisfied expression. 

There was nothing to be done now, how- 
ever, but go on ; so we accordingly ascended 
to the first floor, when the door of a large 
double drawing-room was at once thrown 
open to admit us. We entered in all our 
"dowdiness" (as Miss Prince termed it), 
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to find ourselves in the midst of a throng of 
visitors, all gaily dressed in full evening 
attire ; — silks and vapoury muslins, with low 
bodies and short sleeves; and many of the 
ladies were in actual ball-dresses, with 
wieaths of flowers, or long streamers of ribbon 
in their hair. 

Our hostess approached, — large, patroni- 
sing, and affable, — in a low, black lace dress, 
and crimson ribbons, and welcomed us with 
rather an odd smile. Other ladies stared at 
us, as if they would never take their eyes 
away again; and even Mrs. Eeid herself, 
who sat upon a sofa, dressed in pale blue 
silk, and a coronet of pearls and velvet, 
seemed ashamed to recognise us, under such 
untoward circumstances. 

We shrank into the back-ground ; and Mrs. 
Mac-Nab, after a few words of common- 
place civility, left us to ourselves ; so, there 
We sat, strange objects in that over-brilliant 
scene, feeling much out of place, and ex- 
ceedingly annoyed. 
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The chairs and tables were moved aside 
for dancing; and two street musicians had 
been captured, and placed in the balcony, 
with harp and violin ; a wild whirl of waltzers 
filling the two rooms, within five minutes of 
our entrance. 

The atmosphere soon became oppressively- 
hot ; and what with the whirl, and what with 
the sense of suffocation, my head grew so 
giddy, that I could scarcely prevent myself 
from falling. New arrivals, chiefly gentle- 
men, kept dropping in ; a couple of waltzers 
fell, and the rest flew over them, amidst loud 
shouts of laughter. Others made themselves 
merry at our expense, for there was no mis- 
taking the scornful whispers and significant 
glances of many a gay young damsel, in 
butterfly attire. One of the young Mac- 
Nabs, rather doubtfully, asked me to dance, 
and looked relieved when I declined. Some 
benevolent stranger addressed a word or two 
to us, from time to time; and Mrs. Eeid 
whispered, confidentially, "Don't my little 
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girls look pretty ?' ' I agreed with her, and then 
she added, "Bat they are put out, poor 
children ; and no wonder, for don't you see 
Miss Symons's beautiful new silk dress? 
Well, they have only old frocks on, and can't 
help regarding her with envy. It is very 

natural. 9 ' 

I thought the Miss Reids were quite well 
enough dressed, for such young girls, and 
that it was a pity to teach them to think over- 
much about such matters. Here they dis- 
played themselves— children as they were — 
dancing, flirting, eyeing their neighbours' 
dresses, just as confident as if they had 
been a out ;" and I could not help thinking 
that it was a mistake on the part of Mrs. 
Reid to bring them so forward, at their age. 
This is all I remember of the evening's dissi- 
pation ; and my only wish was to escape 
from it as soon as possible. Fortunately, a 
peal of thunder, and a distant flash of light- 
ning, furnished an excuse at last. I rose 
from my seat, and Miss Prince, who was 

vol, in. . c 
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looking weary, forlorn, and discontented, 
followed my example. Mrs. Mac-Nab was 
standing near us, and to her I communicated 
my intention. 

" What ! going already ? Is your carriage 
here?" she asked; and I had to explain that 
we had walked to Clifton Terrace; upon 
which a peculiar expression again crossed 
her face ; but she politely suggested that her 
man should see us home. 

u No, thank you," I replied, u we shall do 
well enough alone. It is quite safe, and 
early yet." 

But Mrs. Mac-Nab accompanied us down- 
stairs, and gave directions to her man, who 
followed us in haste, without even staying to 
put on his hat. The absurdity of this pro- 
ceeding made me shake with suppressed 
laughter, and I tried, in vain, to get rid of 
our odd attendant, who would persist in 
obeying his instructions. 

" It's rather a dark corner here, miss," he 
exclaimed ; u and sometimes there are 
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drunken men about. There was one the other 
night, when I was seeing some ladies home ; 
and it would have been rather awkward for 
them if they had happened to be quite 
alone." 

At last, however, when we came to the 
long line of pavement, leading direct to 
Claremont Place, I succeeded in dismissing 
him ; and thus we walked back, with distant 
thunder muttering, and distant lightning 
flashing all around the sky. We were only 
just in time, for heavy drops of rain began to 
fall, and later in the night a storm closed in. 
And thus ended our evening's adventures. 
Mrs. Ball having left us for the night, I had 
time to wonder why the Mac-Nabs should 
have played us such a trick ; but could not 
solve the riddle. It seemed then, a mere 
piece of causeless ill-nature, intended to mor- 
tify two inoffensive strangers; but now I 
fancy that the reason was as follows — Mrs. 
Eeid and Mrs. Mac-Nab carried on a strong 
rivalry, under a flimsy veil of friendship, and 

c 2 
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soon afterwards broke out into open enmity. 
Mrs. Mac-Nab, kindly including all her ad- 
versary's friends in the quarrel, thought 
proper to invite Miss Prince and myself, 
under false pretences ; and hence the absurd 
position in which we found ourselves, which 
was annoying enough at the time, though I 
have often laughed about it since. More- 
over, Mrs. Mac-Nab never called upon us in 
our new house, and ever afterwards, either 
cut us dead when we met, or honoured us 
with the most stiffly-condescending bow. 
Strange creatures are women, one and all ; 
but I confess I do not like to be quarrelled 
with for no reason whatever, or to be singled 
out as a mark for the shafts of petty spite. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SETTLING DOWN AT FAIRWATER. 



There came a knock at the door of No. 25, 
Park Buildings, and the good-natured face of 
Mrs. Reid smiled upon the inmates of the 
tiny bow-windowed sitting-room. 

"Well, dear, how are you getting on? 
Settled yet? Good morning, Miss Prince. 
You both seem quite at home already." 

a Ah," was my answer, " we shall soon be 
tolerably straight, I hope. In fact, all the 
roughest part of the work is done." 

a And so now we are taking breath after 
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our exertions," added Miss Prince, u and en- 
deavouring to realise our true position ; for, 
at present," with a contemptuous glance at 
the walls and ceiling, a all this seems far 
more like a dream." 

"Our exertions I" I mentally repeated, 
thinking of the thieves and the purse; for 
whilst I had strained wrists and shoulders, in 
helping to move heavy boxes, and settle 
articles of furniture into their proper places, 
Miss Prince had contented herself with play- 
ing tfie more simple part of a bystander, 
bidding me be careful not to tire myself; 
giving plenty of advice, occasionally re- 
moving and mislaying hammers, nails, and 
pairs of scissors, etc., and thereby impeding 
rather than forwarding the progress of the 
work. But I only smiled, and left h£r to 
appropriate as much of the credit of u our " 
arrangements as she pleased. 

Mrs. Reid also smiled — half approvingly, 
at the said arrangements, and half slyly at 
me, observing, 
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u Ob, I always thought this a very nice 
little house ; but you have made it look even 
prettier than I expected. I am sure I could 
be as happy as a queen if I lived here." 

And indeed " we " had done our best,— 
what with muslin curtains, a hired piano, 
and little ornaments and womanly touches 
all about, to give the place a pleasant, home- 
like air. Bat, still — I almost dread writing 
it, lest I should be accused of overstrained 
notions, and discontent, — of wishing to seem 
fine ; but, still, do what we would to give 
grace and refinement to the house, there ap- 
peared to be such a want of space and air. 
Mrs. Eeid, however, was radiant with com- 
placent smiles, and evidently thought us, for 
the moment, the most fortunate people im- 
aginable. Would that I could have shared 
her sentiments ; but a duller, blanker, and 
yet more painful feeling than mere discontent, 
was ever gnawing at my heart. 

The reader will perceive that we had left 
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Mrs. Ball's lodgings, and taken up our 
abode for good — or bad, in Park Buildings ; 
and he or she owes me some thanks for 
having been spared the numerous details of 
the move. How Mr. Green could not get 
the house ready as soon as he had promised, 
and how we had, therefore, to make interest 
with our repulsive landlady, to let us stay 
for another week ; how the workmen were 
still busy about the place when we took 
possession, and remained there for another 
week ; how the smell of paint and varnish 
made us ill ; how we engaged a servant, who 
preceded us to our mansion, and then fled 
home again, . at the first glimpse of the dis- 
comfort which was to be our portion for the 
present; what trouble we had in securing a 
woman to help us for a time ; and what annoy r 
ances befel us even in the removal of our 
goods, etc. All this I have purposely passed 
over; and, behold us u settled !" We had 
now, as Miss Prince said, time to breathe ; 
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and seldom was rest more necessary ; at least, 
as far as I was concerned, for I felt as if my 
strength was failing fast. 

1 had had so much to do with my own 
hands (not to mention the brain- work that fell 
to my share), that I felt fairly tired out, and 
. glad to sit down and hem toilet-covers and 
window-blinds, instead of doing heavier work 
as heretofore. 

What would I not have given for a quick, 
well-trained, and dependable servant, to help 
me at such a time. After the flight of our 
first attendant, and an interregnum of char- 
woman, a young person of apparent respec- 
tability was engaged as general servant ; buff 
she turned out pert and idle, sang so loudly 
in her kitchen that we could not bear the 
noise, and when remonstrated with, took to 
whistling instead— a proceeding which in- 
spired Miss Prince with the most profound 
horror and dismay ; — stayed out for hours 
when sent upon the most trifling errand ; and, 
just when I was thinking of dismissing her, 

c 5 
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spared me the trouble by informing me spon- 
taneously that she must leave, as her friends 
thought she ought to have a better place. 

So she went, and in due time was suc- 
ceeded by a more quiet, modest-looking girl, 
whose pretty manners won my heart at once, 
and always made me feel kindly towards her ; 
though it was soon evident that she also had 
faults enough and to spare. 

Well, we were settled, as I said before ; 
and the next question was, how to support 
the heavy hours of dull stagnation. Even the 
painful excitement of the " Retreat," com- 
bined with angry feelings towards Mr. 
Robertson, seemed to have helped to keep 
me alive, now that that phase of existence 
had passed away. But at present, I was at 
an utter stand-still. Percival was lost for 
ever ; the old Carlton life, with its deeply- 
rooted habits and associations, vanished ; Mr. 
Robertson even had slipped fairly out of sight, 
and here was I, a stranger, in an unknown 
place, and in a novel kind of abode, about to 
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commence a new and dreary chapter of the 
book of life — with no one to care for me — no 
one to care for — no companion but the dis- 
contented and fidgety Miss Prince. 

It is always a bad plan to look too far in 
advance, for future good must ever be uncer- 
tain, whilst a sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof ;" but at that period I was not wise 
enough to refrain from such a hurtful indul- 
gence, and the consequences were a great in- 
crease of sorrow and perplexity. 

I cannot say that I liked Fair water. There 
were certainly some pretty country walks in 
the neighbourhood, and that was all that I 
can say in its favour. The esplanade was 
dreary and uninviting; we were some dis- 
tance from the sea, and they soon began to 
build us up both in front and at the back, 
filling the little street with mud and noise, 
and shutting out our glimpse of the distant 
Downs, for Fairwater was a rapidly increasing 
place. Then the tradespeople were upon the" 
whole a disobliging set, and the residents in- 
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quisitive, airified, and idle, as the inhabitants 
of a little watering-place could be ; and altor 
gether, my distaste to it, instead of subsiding 
as I became accustomed to all these annoy- 
ances, seemed ever on the increase ; and fret- 
ted me as trifling evils ever fret. 

Mrs. Eeid was always kind and friendly, 
and we occasionally took tea at Clifton Ter- 
race, till the family left; but alas! Mr. Eeid' s 
sad state of health rendered an immediate 
change necessary ; and they accordingly left 
Fairwater and went abroad, within three 
months from the time of our settling there. I 
had no idea that I should havre missed them so 
much until they were actually gone; but 
then, at a time when friends were scarce, their 
absence left a void which could not easily be 
filled up again. 

Mrs. Eeid had done all she could for us (or, 
to speak more correctly, I should say for me, 
for whom she professed a great affection), be- 
fore she left, by sending sundry of her ac- 
quaintances to call; but though the latter 
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countenanced us as friends of the Reids — 
people of position — they looked down upon us 
as inhabitants of Park Buildings, and as per- 
sons unlikely in any way to redound to their 
credit, or conduce to their entertainment. 

There were the Stuflinwoods, for instance ; 
a large, loud-voiced, flaunty, stuck-up family, 
who alternately patronised and cut us ; fix- 
ing their eyes upon the church tower, so as to 
look over our heads when they met us face to 
face on our return from church. And Mrs. 
Wharton, a widow, with her three superior 
daughters ; young ladies who attended to the 
district, and then went to evening parties 
with a profusion of flowers and ornaments in 
their hair, regarded us askance, called upon 
us half-yearly (though we were very near 
neighbours), and sent us one formal invitation 
to an evening party in the course of our resi- 
dence at Fairwater. Then there were the 
clergyman and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Bower ; 
the former a popular preacher, florid, vulgar, 
and insincere in manner — the latter precise 
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and cold; and their curate, Mr. , Qrady 1 
whom we had the " pleasure " of meeting at 
their house at tea ; and of whom I shall have 
to say more bye-and-bye. 

There were two churches in Fairwater ; or 
rather one was a chapel of ease to a parish 
church some distance off; the other was a 
church built purposely for Mr. Sa under son, 
who had also his own circle of admirers ; but 
Mrs. Keid pronounced the latter to be u very 
objectionable — very Low Church, indeed ;" so 
we avoided the place where he held forth, and 
took sittings in the chapel instead ; and, 
thereupon, Mr. and Mrs. Bower, aided by a 
hint from our kind friend, did us the honour 
of calling, and soon after asking us to tea. 

Well, I had remodelled my dresses, and we 
went ; but the less said about the evening's 
entertainment the better. There were only 
themselves and Mr, O'Grady, and Mr. Bower 
commenced the evening veiy piously indeed. 
He had heard of our visit to the Mac-Nabs, 
and was scandalised at the thoughts of the 
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dancing and rollicking that had taken place, 
bnt in which we had been guiltless of bearing 
any part. 

" Well now, tell me all about it," he saidl 
confidentially. a Do you really think it right 
for baptised Christians to lend thek- coun- 
tenance to such scenes ?" 

Miss Prince sat silent with astonishment, 
and I could scarce refrain from laughing ; so 
absurd did this unexpected attack appear. 

" I never looked upon it in that light be- 
fore." 

u No, Miss Brandreth ? Then you should 
have done. But," drawing nearer, and be- 
coming still more confidential, whilst I 
thought his wife looked rather jealous ; u tell 
me now, did you dance ?" 

" No, I did not feel inclined. 7 ' 

" Indeed ! Then pray how did you amuse 
yourself?" 

" The word 4 amusement ' is quite out of 
place, so far as T was concerned. All that I 
did was to sit still." 
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44 And could you not have done that quite 
as well at home ?" 

44 Yes, far better ; but I believe I was fool- 
ishly afraid of giving offence." 

44 And what about the supper ? Now, let 
me hear. What refreshment did they offer ?" 
asked Mr. Bower, with increasing interest. 

I laughed outright ; replying, 

44 Oh, I cannot tell you, for a thunder- 
storm was coming on, and we hastened home 
betimes — glad enough to get away." 

Mr. Bower looked disappointed, but con- 
tinued his questioning ; whilst his wife sat by 
watching with contracted brow, and the 
voices of Miss Prince and the Irish Mr, 
O'Grady sounded loudly through the room. 
The flimsy veil of sanctimoniousness was 
gradually cast aside, and music, laughter, 
and gossip, whiled away the evening. 

Such were the relaxations that Fairwater 
society offered, and they were not particularly 
enlivening. We tried one other evening party 
on a larger scale, as Miss Prince thought it 
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a might lead to something ;" but the u some- 
thing" to which it led was only the deadliest 
ennui ; causing us to decline all future invita- 
tions of the kind. A room intolerably hot 
with gas, and people closely packed together ; 
chairs formed into that magic circle that 
strikes one dumb; supercilious, self-satisfied 
young ladies and gentlemen, the numbers of 
the former far predominating ; a stiff con- 
straint, and absence of all conversation ; 
everybody eyeing you with suspicion, and 
drawing back, if you ventured upon a word 
without the mystic ceremony of an introduc- 
tion being previously performed ; — such was 
my experience of a Fairwater party, and may 
I be saved from any future repetition ; for if 
this is pleasure and society I would far rather 
ever dwell alone. 
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CHAPTER III. 



miss morton's friendship, and miss 

prince's folly. 



I have begun a fresh chapter for the express 
purpose of doing honour to the one real friend 
whom I gained at Fairwater ; for I could not. 
find in my heart to mention Miss Morton's 
name at the end of a list of bores and nonen- 
tities, though she herself was so simple-minded 
and unassuming, that she would have been 
the last person in the world to take offence at 
being put in such a lowly place. 
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And pray, who was Miss Morton, to be 
treated with such deference ? some impatient 
reader may enquire ; but I can only answer — 
do not raise your expectations over-much, for 
I am not going to paint a brilliant picture 
such as the public love to gaze upon. On the 
contrary, I can only offer a slight sketch of one 
whose attractions did not lie upon the surface, 
and who was therefore only valued by her 
own friends, and the poor. 

Miss Morton was the sister of one of the 
most influential inhabitants of Fairwater, but 
she was neither young, nor rich, nor fashiona- 
ble. She was merely a good, kind-hearted 
woman, who lived in an unpretending cottage, 
and spent her whole time indoing quiet acts 
of charity and kindness to all whom it was in 
her power to benefit. The face of many a 
poor neglected inmate of court or alley 
brightened at the mention of her name, and 
lips unaccustomed to breathe blessings had 
one to bestow on good Miss Morton.^ 

"She is a Christian woman," said one 
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wretched individual with whom I happened 
to be brought in contact ; and those two 
words — 4 'Christian woman 7 ' — gave as true an 
idea of her character as pages of eloquent 
description. In fact, such characters are too 
simple and unobtrusive to bear description, 
and their value must either be silently felt, or 
utterly ignored. 

Miss Morton liked to please young people, 
and had many little social meetings at her 
house. If the young people were stiff and 
constrained in manner, regarded any stranger 
who happened to be present with looks more 
scrutinising than friendly, refused to fraternise, 
and altogether made the evening less agreea- 
ble than it might have been, it was certainly 
not her fault, for she was indefatigable in her 
endeavours to amuse, and make matters 
smooth and pleasant to one and all. I speak 
from experience, for, nobody as I had become, 
she never would permit me to remain en- 
tirely in the background ; but attempted (not 
quite successfully, for public prejudice stood 
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sadly in her way) to bring me forward, and 
place me on an equality with more fortunate 
young ladies. 

u You are too fond of moping by yourself, 
dear," she would say, when I endeavoured to 
decline any of her friendly invitations. " It 
does you good to go out a little, and I cannot 
bear to think of such a nice young girl cut off 
from all society. I know you have had much 
to sadden you, but you must keep up your 
spirits, and trust that brighter days may come. 
I hope it may please God to send them ; and 
— I do so wish I could cheer you up a 
little." 

God bless the dear old lady for her simple 
kindliness of heart ; for her goodness to all 
around her, and her sincere affection for 
myself! Such is my constant prayer; and 
would that some of those far more pretentious 
personages who pass through the world with 
u tumult of acclaim," in any way resembled 
her. 

Mrs. Eeid asked her to call upon us goon 
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after we were settled in Park Buildings, and 
she came at once ; being at first sight merely 
a plainly-dressed old lady, with rather a ner- 
vous and retiring manner. But I soon dis- 
covered that the heart which beat beneath 
her antique velvet mantle was one of no com- 
mon stamp ; and I never bestowed even one 
passing regret upon her want of brilliancy or 
style. She was in every way the most perfect 
contrast to selfish, overbearing Mrs. Loxley. 

Now to return to my own immediate affairs, 
for in a personal narrative it is impossible 
to avoid being, or at least seeming, egotis- 
tical. 

I tried to feel settled, and employ myself 
usefully, but my efforts were chiefly remarka- 
ble for their want of success. Books had lost 
all interest, and I used to find myself reading 
the same page over and over again without 
awakening an idea, or receiving a single new 
impression ; so much my thoughts were in the 
habit of wandering to the past. There was cer- 
tainly no great choice at Fairwater, though I 
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subcribed to each of its three libraries in turn. 
The superior and supercilious lady who be- 
longed to the first I tried, was wont to wave 
her hand majestically in front of a few shelves 
of well-worn novels, saying, 

44 New books, miss ? Oh, yes ; you will 
find plenty of very nice ones here, if you only 
trouble yourself to look." 

But, unfortunately, on inspection, the 
volumes turned out to be either those I had 
read a year or two before at Carlton, or mere 
trash. Of course there were a few exceptions, 
for a new work did occasionally appear in 
Mrs. Willett's library, as if it had strayed 
there by chance ; but this was the general 
rule, and it also held good with the other 
libraries. 

I found some occupation in looking after 
pretty, flighty little Eachel, who often gave a 
good deal of trouble ; and I had still to busy 
myself in the kitchen, though not so regularly 
as at the 44 Retreat," for Eachel could cook a 
little,— when she chose. But Miss Prince 
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was apt to grumble, and sigh after unattaina- 
ble delicacies, when the dinner was not quite 
to her liking ; which, I grieve to say, was very 
often ; and then I had to exert my ingenuity 
to supply the deficiencies that were so pain- 
fully apparent to her — to find in the end that 
my labours were mere waste of time, for Miss 
Prince was seldom one degree more satisfied. 

My journal was almost at a stand-still, for 
incidents in our life were few and far between, 
and I had but my own feelings to note down, 
I drew, and kept up my music upon principle, 
though I now — except at rare intervals — 
scarcely cared for such employments. A 
walk into the country, or by the sea, had 
become much more to my taste, for the very 
act of moving through the fresh air, and 
feeling that I was not shut up in a small, dull 
house, seemed to benefit both mind and body ; 
but then, I was often foolish enough to over- 
task my strength, and so returned home tired 
and out of spirits. 

I am writing either from the notes I made 
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at the time, or from a too vivid remembrance 
of my feelings and impressions ; and certainly, 
when I cast my eye back over the few last 
pages of this history, I seem to have stamped 
myself as a most exacting and dissatisfied 
person, apt to find fault with everyone and 
everything, instead of taking the sunshine 
with the storm and shadow, and trying to be 
satisfied with all. And indeed, I think I had 
become the prey of secret discontent ; and can 
only excuse myself by saying that I was then 
unhappy, out of health, in a strange and un- 
welcome position, and utterly without ex- 
perience. 

Miss Prince objected to long walks ; so I 
was in the habit of indulging in solitary 
wanderings, except when we went shopping 
or visiting together. She read novels, did 
fancy-work, planned new dresses and bonnets, 
had interviews with milliners, drew a few 
tiresome old maids to the house by way of 
14 society," and plunged into district visiting ; 
attending monthly meetings at Mr. Bower's 

VOL. III. d 
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house, under the pretext of reporting progress; 
but what kind of business, — if business at 
all, — was really transacted there, I know 
not, as I always declined accompanying her 
thither. I did a little charity in my own 
desultory way, poked into a few miserable 
cottages, and poked up a few grievances 
which I had no power to remedy ; was taken 
in occasionally, gained a little experience, 
and now and then flattered myself that I had 
done some small degree of good ; and so the 
time passed on. 

Now, be it remembered that we two were 
living, and keeping house and servant, upon 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year — Miss 
Prince's fifty being still entirely devoted to 
her own personal expenses ; and it will not 
be difficult to imagine that we were gradually 
getting into debt. The thieves and the purse 
again! For Miss Prince would have said 
that I was ; and certainly the bills had to be 
paid out of my money exclusively ; and yet, 
it was far more her doing than mine ; though 
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I confess that previous habits and notions 
had not fitted me to play the part of a first- 
rate manager. Our different moves had run 
away with a good deal of ready money, and 
we were already getting behind-hand in our 
payments when we took possession of No. 25, 
Park Buildings. There, however, it was my 
intention to live as quietly as possible, and 
retrench ; but whether Miss Prince shared 
my sentiments will presently be shewn. 

In the first place, she wished to have the 
management of the housekeeping, u as a 
person of more mature experience, and to 
save you trouble, dear ; " — but to this I 
objected, and thereby gave offence. Miss 
Prince said I did not trust her, and was 
always indirectly mentioning those a personal 
comforts/' to which she had hitherto been 
accustomed, and now missed. All this was 
very trying ; but I did not yield at present ; 
Miss Prince's extravagance in the matter of 
dress convincing me that she was not alto- 

d 2 
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gether to be trusted with the control of our 
joint affairs. 

She had cast aside her mourning, and 
bloomed out into silks and velvet jackets, 
and many-coloured head dresses and bonnets, 
whilst I moved soberly about in black or 
grey; — quite cast into the shade by her 
magnificence ; for I knew well (and scarcely 
desired it to be otherwise) that I had very 
little money indeed to spend upon dress. But 
I had no object in so doing, and she had ! 

Miss Prince was actually casting tender 
glances upon Mr. O' Grady, the coarse- 
featured, slouch-shouldered, noisy Irish cu- 
rate. If Mr. Orme's conduct had been apt to 
give offence, Mr. 0' Grady's rude, pushing 
manners were tenfold more offensive ; and yet 
Miss Prince petted him, went to district 
meetings on purpose to exchange a few 
words with him, I believe, and though he was 
some years her junior, seemed quite ^eady to 
swear fidelity and obedience to him so soon 
as it should please him to say the word. To 
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quote a rather coarse old proverb, a there is 
no fool like an old fool," and the spectacle of 
Miss Prince's folly was most edifying to me, 
her former pupil. I tried not to feel too 
angry and contemptuous ; but it was provok- 
ing to come home tired from a long walk, and 
find Mr. O' Grady thrown back at ease upon 
the sitting-room sofa, talking and laughing 
noisily, whilst Miss Prince sat by, all smiles, 
and admiration, and fine clothes ; her favour- 
ite crochet work cast idly into her lap. 

u Well, Miss Brandreth, and what have 
you been doing ? Come, give an account of 
yourself. Wasting your valuable time, I 
suppose, whilst Miss Prince and I have been 
ever so hard at work." 

Such would be Mr. O'Grady's familiar 
salutation, whilst Miss Prince would say, more 
doubtfully, 

u We have been so busy in the district all 
morning^ and Mr. 0' Grady was kind enough 
to say that — he would take a little lunch with 
ns before he went." 
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u Oh, yes, certainly, if Miss Brandreth. doea 
not turn me out." 

And then I used to feel myself growing 
stiffer and more erect, as I coldly forced my- 
self to say that it was very good of Mr. 
0' Grady ; and I think he attached far more 
importance to my tone and looks, than to my 
words. I am sure he disliked me, though, 
that circumstance never prevented him from 
staying whenever he felt inclined, and I could 
not help being cold and haughty, for he was 
so very vulgar and presuming, and it was 
most annoying to find him holding possession 
of my little home, when I returned to it in 
want of rest and quiet. Good enough to 
stay ! That he certainly was, whenever and 
wherever there was anything to be had; and 
the small lunch or dinner that was enough for 
two ladies, went but a short way towards 
satisfying the appetite of a hungry curate. I 
do not think I am naturally of a stingy dis- 
position ; but under our circumstances, I did 
not consider such frequent hospitality either 
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necessary or desirable; and, in truth, for 
other reasons I often wondered whether it 
would not be quite lawful to affront, or at 
least endeavour to affront, my tormentor, 
since he was not to be got rid of in any other 
way. Mr. O' Grady was too obtuse to take a 
quiet hint, and pending the execution of 
some bold stroke on my part, firmly held his 
own. 

Miss Prince grew more and more irritable, 
and at length observed, 

" Why, dear, putting other people out of 
the question," (I guessed what she meant), 
41 You know you were always ready to receive 
Mr. Eobertson, so why should poor Mr. 
O y Grady be denied the house? It is a kind- 
ness to ask him now and then, for he com- 
plains much that he has no society here, and 
so I think one's clergyman should always find 
a welcome." 

tc Just as you please ; I don't care much 
about it ;" and I turned wearily away, to shut 
myself up in my own room, and look the 
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house-books over ; the result being a sudden 
panic, for the money I possessed was rapidly 
diminishing, and yet we were getting ever 
more and more in debt. 

Living is dear in the south, and the little 
comforts and delicacies that Miss Prince re- 
quired, and I knew not how to deny her, 
greatly swelled our weekly bills. A chicken 
here, a little fish there, and some other 
luxury a little farther on ; such were the items 
that met me at every turn, and I sighed 
heavily, as I thought how much we were liv- 
ing beyond our means. Miss Prince seemed 
blind to this, or indifferent, and I did not 
know how to give her a hint upon the subject, 
so I began to wonder what else there was that 
I could do. 

Sell, or let out drawings ; I tried that 
plan, and failed, for the stationer to whom I 
spoke, only gave me about ten shillings after 
several months, and out of that sum, though 
I took it out in note paper from his shop, he 
charged commission ! 
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That was one idea ; another was, if possible, 
to teach, I shrank from this last, for some 
weeks, but gradually brought myself to face 
it ; for it was evident that something must be 
done, and that soon, and therefore it was use- 
less to yield idly to false pride, or love of 
ease. Pupils at home, or at their own 
residences, for music, drawing, or general 
education ; I would not be too particular, for 
I knew the great thing was to make a start. 

But first it was necessary to sound Miss 
Prince upon the subject, I did so, and her 
countenance fell at once. 

u Oh, indeed! Well, anything you please." 

As if I had made some very unreasonable 
proposition. And her crochet hook was plied 
with vehemence. I felt much provoked ; but 
this line of conduct was anything but unex- 
pected, so I forced myself to be patient, and 
rejoined, 

" But, Miss Prince, I have explained how 
matters stand, and I only want to know what 
I must do. I hate the thought of taking in a 

d 5 
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lodger, and besides we have no room, so 
teaching seems the only plan. Do tell me 
what you think we had better do ?" 

Miss Prince replied, without looking up, 
and still moving her crochet hook with the 
air of an enraged cat lashing her tail to and 
fro, 

u Oh, anything that you think best, dear. 
I am quite prepared for all emergencies ; 
only I wish I could have known a little 
sooner, for now, the chief part of my time is 
taken up with the district, and I suppose I 
shall have to give that up." 

The heavy sigh of resignation that followed 

these last words is indescribable : and I re- 

* • 

plied, quite meekly, 

" Nay, do not give up anything on my ac- 
count. Only give me the benefit of your ex- 
perience, and say that you do not disapprove 
of ray plan, and I think I can undertake a 
certain number of pupils, without help. At 
any rate, I can but try." 

u Certainly, dear ; and I hope you may sue- 
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ceed. I have often thought it would be far 
better for you to have some employment ; and 
when I have a few spare moments, I am sure 
I shall always be happy to afford you all the 
assistance in my power. I hope you may be 
equal to the undertaking with that help ; and 
— excuse me dear, I foresaw this, for you 
have been accustomed to such different means 
— such lavish expenditure, such luxury, at 
Carlton — and you know you would not let 
aie manage I" As if I had been reckless and 
extravagant ! Miss Prince generally contrived 
to make me angry when we had a u talk " 
upon any matter of importance. However, I 
merely answered, u Very well, then I shall 
see what can be done j" and fled, to avoid 
the temptation of indulging in sharp answers, 
and to pour my troubles into good Miss Mor- 
ton's ear. 

Miss Morton sympathized, and evidently 
wished to help me ; wrote to friends upon the 
subject, and spoke to Mr. and Mrs. Bower ; 
but Fairwater was already overstocked with 
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schools and teachers ; and so the only imme- 
diate result of my exertion was, that I lost 
caste in the eyes of the Bowers, who were very 
shy upon me from that time; that Miss 
Prince continually tormented me upon the 
subject, and seemed more bent than ever upon 
establishing herself ; and that I studied, drew, 
and practised music and singing, to prepare 
myself for imaginary pupils, until I was 
almost worn out with work and anxiety. And, 
meanwhile, the encroachments of bills, like 
those of the sea upon a low flat shore, were 
ver going on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ELLINOR BRYANT. 



One fine autumn morning, when Miss Prince 
was out on district business, Miss Morton 
called to ask us to go to her house in the even- 
ing. 

a I have asked Mr. and Mrs. Bovver, and a 
few young people ; you know the Whartons ? 
— and I hope you will come and meet them. 
It will do you good." 

The dear old lady was too kind and simple- 
minded to understand those little prejudices 
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and coolnesses which prevent such social 
meetings being pleasant, or doing one much 
*' good," in any sense of the word. Therefore, 
though I longed to decline her invitation, it 
Mas so kindly given and intended, that I felt 
hound to aceept it ; especially as I knew Miss 
Prince would like to go. 

But Miss Morton had perhaps noticed some 
slight signs of hesitation, which I hoped to 
have concealed ; for she continued, 

44 That is right. Now mind you do come, 
for I have another, and it may be a stronger 
inducement to offer. There is a young 
friend staying with me just now, whom I 
should particularly like you to know. I for- 
get whether you have ever heard me mention 
Ellinor Bryant ?" 

44 No ; I don't think I ever heard the name 
before." 

4t Perhaps not ; but she is a very nice, lady- 
like, clever girl, and her acquaintance may be 
an advantage. You are enquiring about 
pupils, and she may be able to help you with. 
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her experience ; for, owing to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, she was early compelled to go 
out as a govern esss. Poor thing ! she has had 
a great deal of trouble ; and now she is stay- 
ing with me to recruit her health, whilst she 
looks out for another situation." 

u Oh, indeed," I answered ; my momentary 
interest and curiosity having as suddenly sub- 
sided. " I shall be very glad ;" but, in secret 
I was thinking ; a I don't care to make Miss 
Bryant's acquaintance. I daresay she is a 
bore ; and I would far rather stay quietly at 
home." 

" Poor Ellinor I" resumed Miss Morton, with 
a sigh, c; I am sure you ought to take to one 
another, for your stories seem so much alike. 
Both brought up to expect such different 
things ; and both suddenly placed in such a 
painful position. Well, we ought not to conw 
plain, for it is God's will ; but I feel for you, 
and trust that happier days may be in store 
for both. Miss Bryant has lost all her rela- 
tions, brothers, sister — everyone — and her 
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fortune, too. Nay, more than that ; I don't 
think I ought to tell, but I feel sure you will 
not mention it again ; she suffered a terrible 
disappointment about four years ago. She 
was engaged to be married — rather a long 
engagement ; and, in the end, the gentleman 
forsook her for another. Was not that 
sad T 

• 

u It was, indeed." 

And I began to feel more for the unknown 
Ellin or. 

"Well, dear, then you will come about 
seven, and have a nice long talk. But I must 
not stay longer now. Good-bye." 

Thus the kind old lady hurried away, to 
continue her rounds ; and I was left to medi- 
tate upon her hint. 

I felt some desire to see Miss Bryant, for 
an unfortunate attachment renders even 
strangers interesting in the eyes of young 
people, but I did not care much about the 
matter. 

However, the appointed hour arrived, and 
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we went ; Mr. and Mrs. Bower being the first 
persons whom we encountered in Miss Mor- 
ton's little drawing-room. The latter shook 
hands, with much formality, and said, 

" How do you do, Miss Brandreth ? Have 
you heard of anything to suit you yet ? I 
wish it was in our power to help you ; but 
you see, at Fairwater there seems to be no 
opening for anything of the kind. I fear you 
have no chance here, and should recommend 
you to try some other place/' 

These words were spoken in a loud, confi- 
dential whisper, which immediately attracted 
the attention of the two Miss Whartons, who 
stared at me with all their might ; not quite 
comprehending, and yet guessing somewhat 
of the purport of this speech. They imme- 
diately made me two stiff bows, and turned 
away, to avoid coming in contact with a per- 
son of such questionable respectability. 

"Thank you, very much," was my cold 
answer to Mrs. Bower's address ; "I fear my 
chance is indeed small. Even Miss Morton, 
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who is always kind, appears to think so. But 
as to leaving in a hurry, and trying any other 
unknown place, that would be foolish, and 
only lead to more expense/' 

" Oh, of course. You are quite right not 
to decide in haste. But I should be sorry to 
raise your hopes, knowing Fair water so well 
as I do — for that would only lead to disap- 
pointment. However, should I by chance 
hear of anything likely to suit, I will not fail 
to let you know." 

I again thanked Mrs. Bower, and moved 
away; thinking, 

"So she considers me an objectionable 
acquaintance, and wants me to depart. 
Well, she shall see that Fairwater is large 
enough to hold us both, for I have no desire 
to trouble her in any way." 

u Well, Miss Brandreth, are you not going to 
speak to me?" exclaimed the patronising voice 
of Mr. Bower. " How are you this evening ? 
Oh, quite blooming. In flourishing case, I see/ 1 
And he held my hand, and gazed (as was his 
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usual custom), intently in my face. Perhaps he 
considered it part of his vocation to assume 
a pompously paternal air towards all young 
women ; thereby exciting certain uneasy 
emotions in the breast of Mrs. Bower, who 
was no longer youthful or attractive. 

I scarcely answered, and withdrew my 
hand, upon which he looked excessively 
affronted, and turned abruptly to some person 
of more importance; revenging himself, I be- 
lieve, by informing them that I was u very 
unfortunate," — that he pitied me extremely,— 
and that he understood that I was going out 
directly as a governess. Of course the result 
was — not pity on the part of his hearers — 
but exactly what he wished. Fairwater was 
preparing, if not actually to turn me out as 
an impostor, at least to ignore my existence 
altogether. 

Fortunately, Miss Morton was the next, 
person whom I met ; and her kind voice and 
smile fell like oil upon the troubled waters. 
She had been engaged in the inner drawing- 
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room when we arrived, and was therefore, 
only just aware that I was come. She took 
my hand, and led me through the folding- 
doors ; observing, 

"Now for my promise. I am sure you 
will like each other. You must not mind if 
Ellinor seems a little silent and reserved at 
first, for she is so shy that I cannot bring her 
forward." 

Little did kind, simple Miss Morton under- 
stand Ellinor Bryant's real nature — the wild 
rebellious beatings of her heart, or the pride 
which kept her in the back-ground. She was 
like a quiet hen taking charge of a young 
duckling, and liable to a sudden surprise in 
case of the latter following its instincts, and 
taking to the water all at once. There were 
depths which Miss Morton's simple nature 
could not fathom, and heights above to which 
she could not climb ; but it was far better 
and safer for her that it should be so, and 
none of her friends would have wished it 
otherwise. As for Ellinor Bryant, for the 
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present she was content to bide quietly be- 
neath the coop* 

I answered, " First let me see what has 
become of Miss Prince ;" and looking back I 
perceived that the latter had met with Mr. 
O'Grady, and was already seated on a sofa, 
with the curate bending, or rather, lounging 
over her ; engaged in a noisy flirtation, which 
presently created some slight scandal. 

" Oh, she is there," I added, in a tone of 
vexation, and gladly turned away; and 
suffered Miss Morton to lead me onward. 

In the recess of a bow- window, a large 
tapestry frame before her, and a candle placed 
upon a table by her side, sat Ellinor Bryant ; 
pale, silent, and apparently intent upon her 
work. She was dressed in black — not silk, 
but some soft, gracefully-falling material ; 
which fitted closely round her throat and 
wrists, and was relieved only by a plain linen 
collar and cuffs. A string of jet beads and a 
silver cross hung from her waist, and united to 
her cold and abstracted air, gave her some- 
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what the appearance of a nun. Her figure 
was good, and though she looked pale and 
worn, and her features were not regular, she 
was anything but an ordinary looking per- 
son. Her dark hair was put plainly back, 
sweeping over the brow, and off the ear ; the 
brow was one betokening power, and made 
her large dark eyes seem deeply set ; that ap- 
pearance being increased by the dark circles 
underneath — circles stamped by pain and 
sorrow. It appeared difficult to guess her 
age, for at first I judged her to be more than 
thirty; whilst, bye-and-bye, when she was 
speaking, I came to the conclusion that she 
was only three or four and twenty, so much 
her expression, complexion, and even her fea- 
tures, seemed to vary at different times ; but 
she afterwards told me that her real age was 
twenty-seven. 

My interest was certainly fully aroused 
now, by the very peculiarity of her appear- 
ance and manner; and all the more so that 
my eyes had just been wearied by the sight 
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of the common-place Miss Whartons, and 
their common-place adornments. Roses, rib- 
bons, gold and silver tinkling ornaments ; 
hair turned completely off foreheads which 
were anything but fair or intellectual ; faded 
silks, half-tumbled muslins, and dingy lace, 
the latter having already done duty at so 
many parties that they ought to have been 
suffered to retire from public view. The 
Whartons looked doubly insignificant from 
the very circumstance of being over-dressed ; 
whilst Ellinor Bryant was undoubtedly a 
very striking-looking person, and rendered 
still more so by the severe simplicity of her 
dress. 

" Miss Brandreth, — Ellinor dear," said kind 
Miss Morton, upon which her young friend 
raised her eyes, and half rising from her seat, 
inclined her head. u Well, now I will leave 
you together." 

And the good old lady hurried to her other 

guests. 
Meantime, Miss Bryant had again dropped 
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her eyes, and seemed once more intent upon 
lier work. I stood beside her for a minute or 
so ; and then, as she seemed wilfully to 
ignore my presence, I began to feel offended, 
and was turning impatiently away, when she 
once more looked up, and said quietly, 

44 Will you not sit down, Miss Brandreth ?" 

This was the first time I had heard her 
voice, which was low and emphatic ; and as 
she spoke she waved her hand in the direc- 
tion of a neighbouring vesper chair. 

44 Thank you," I answered, rather coldly ; 
yet accepting the invitation. 44 You are very 
busy, and I fear I am intruding." 

14 Oh, not at all," replied Ellinor, making 
a few more rapid stitches. 

I still felt annoyed by her seeming in- 
difference, after the trouble Miss Morton had 
taken ; but being anxious to please my dear 
old friend, I exerted myself to say : 

44 Are you fond of work? But it appears to 
me that I need scarcely ask the question." 

Another stitch or two, before Miss Bryant 
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answered by word or look; but then she 
lifted the eyes which had until then seemed 
riveted upon the canvas, and meeting my en- 
quiring glance with a full, searching one, such 
as the occasion scarcely appeared to merit, 
she responded, 

44 Not particularly. Are you ?" 

44 No ; not at all. In fact, I hate all kinds 
of needlework." 

44 Yet needlework is considered by many 
people the most fitting occupation for a 
woman." 

Ellinor Bryant said this very quietly, and 
occupied herself in threading her needle 
whilst she spoke ; but there was an almost 
imperceptible curl of the lip, which puzzled 
me. Was her abstracted manner natural, or 
the effect of circumstances, or mere affecta- 
tion, — intended to create a sensation in 
society ? — I could not decide, and I wished to 
discover ; therefore I resolved to continue my 
attempts to draw her out. 

44 Yes," I answered ; 44 by those who enter- 

VOL. III. E 
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tain but a mean opinion of the intelligence — 
and deserts, — of womankind." 

Miss Bryant once more looked up ; this 
time with a shadowy smile, which rendered 
the thinness and paleness of her face even more 
striking than before. 

" Well, you will doubtless wonder why I 
work so much ?" 

" It does seem perplexing, — if it really is 
no pleasure. But perhaps you do it as a 
penance ?" 

" Not exactly." Again Miss Bryant was 
busied with the ground of a remarkably well- 
designed wreath of flowers. u Perhaps I am 
only trying to bring my mind down to its 
proper level." 

a That sounds as if your mind were ac- 
customed to take lofty flights." A pause. 
u But, if so, do you think it desirable to drag 
it down again ?" 

" It must be so, if we would get on in this 
world," was the answer. u It may, — nay, I 
am sure, it will be very different in the next. 
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That, at least, is a comfort, of which no one 
can deprive us ; or else,^ — how could some of 
us live on ?" 

" How, indeed ? But to hear anyone talk 
thus, leads to the conclusion that they are not 
particularly happy here." 

" True I" was the response. " Happy ! I 
often wonder if any person really understands 
the meaning of the word. Did you ever 
meet with anyone whom you thought truly 
happy, — according to the highest sense of the 
word?" 

"Give me time to think before I answer." 

" Oh, yes ! Do not pledge your word too 
hastily. As for myself, I have already 
studied the question so deeply, that I may 
safely say, I never did." She paused, lifted 
her eyes to meet mine, and then added, u I 
daresay you think me crazy; or at least, 
given to talking most atrocious nonsense." 

" No, I only think you rather odd," I 
answered ; and then wished I could have re- 
called those last words ; for if Miss Bryant 

E 2 
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was setting up for a u character/' would they: 
not minister to her vanity ? However, they 
were spoken, and she took them very coolly ; 
saying, 

" Then just answer my enquiry • Did yoa 
ever know any really happy person ? p 

" I think, — it seems to me, as far as one 
can judge, that Miss Morton must be happy. 
Certain it is, that she appears really contented 
with her lot ; and if being thoroughly kind, 
and single-minded, and unselfish, can make 
any human being happy, I think I may ven- 
ture to pronounce her so." 

4C Ah I" and Ellinor's expression softened. 
" You are right. If doing the will of God 
on earth in the most simple, unconscious 
manner, and trusting implicitly in His pro- 
mises, can give contentment, it is hers. Dear, 
kind Miss Morton ; if there were but more 
like her — it would make every difference. 
But I was thinking of — I scarce know how 
to explain my meaning, — of something very 
different, when I asked that question. Our 
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ideas of happiness are so varied, and — so 
vague." 

Here I heard a deep sigh, carefully re- 
pressed; — lost in the sound of the worsted 
which a worn, slender hand was drawing, not 
quite steadily through the canvas. The 
worsted snapped ; Miss Bryant had to thread 
her needle for the second time within a 
minute, and the operation was not achieved 
so quickly as before. Meanwhile, I spoke. 

" They are indeed. Once I thought my- 
self, — nay, for a short time, — a very short 
time, — I felt, completely happy." 

Miss Bryant gazed at me enquiringly ; but 
as I paused, she answered, with marked 
emphasis, 

" That is, you once fancied for a short time 
that you were; but doubtless, it was a delirious 
feeling,— a mere dream." 

"Dream or reality, would that it might 
return again ! That I could once more become 
delirious ; if it were delirium I But that, I 
know, can never be." 
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;; No/* retained Ebinor, as if I had fully 
explained my meaning, instead of merely 
dropping a vague hint or two. "Such 
feelings come but once in a life-time, — if at 
all. I often wonder whether many people, who 
seem calmly cheerful and contented, — Miss 
Morton, for instance, — have ever felt as we 
have, or dreamed the vain dreams that we 
have dreamed." 

4i It is impossible to tell, but I should 
fancy not ; and doubtless they are all the 
happier." 

" Doubtless !" echoed Ellinor, but in a very 
doubtful tone. " But now, tell me, Miss 
Brandreth, would you change places with 
them, if you could?" 

1 was not prepared for this question, and 
could only say, 

u I should think everyone would like to be 
good, contented, and unaffected. At any rate, 
they ought." 

"Ah! but still— " Miss Bryant broke off 
hastily, and said, " do not think for a moment 
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that I would dare to speak, or even think 
slightingly of my best friend; the person 
whom I love and respect most ; — I had almost 
said, the only person whom I care for and re- 
spect ; — but, one has — or rather one has had, 
feelings, and hopes, and desires, to whose very 
memory one clings. You understand my 
meaning ?" 

44 1 believe I do." 

u Then trust me, it is safer to crush out 
the last remaining sparks. Better to do so 
yourself, than let others undertake the task ; — 
as they will, readily enough/' 

44 You seem (if I may say so), to contradict 
yourself. You say that there are hopes and 
feelings and desires, or the memory of hopes, 
and feelings, and desires, which we cherish 
even until death; and yet, the next moment 
you tell me that they must be crushed 
out." 

44 1 said that it was safer so ; and we may 
force ourselves, not only to appear, but 
actually to become, very different beings to 
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our former selves. And such is my constant 
aim. — 

She paused, and worked on, whilst I asked 
with interest, 

44 And have you succeeded ?" 

44 Almost. And in time — " 

44 You think you will entirely?" 
Ellinor inclined her head. I continued, 

44 1 cannot feel sure whether you are right 
or no. Heaven knows that I have been far 
from happy lately ; yet I do not think that I 
could follow your example ; that I wish to do 
so, even now." 

44 Perhaps not. It is hard to give up all 
that gave life its light. Yet when all is over, 
would it not be best?" 

44 1 don't know. Your words seem full of 

practical wisdom — " 

44 Yes, I am very practical indeed." 

44 And I am growing so. Still, give me till 

to-morrow, for I never discussed the subject 

thus before. I have merely had vague notions 

floating through my mind." 
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44 And dreams of past dreams, chasing them. 
Well, we will talk of this at leisure. I should 
like to compare notes, for in some respects I 
think we are alike. Do you ever take country 
walks ?" 

"Yes, frequently." 

44 Then suppose you take me as a companion 
to-morrow ?" 

44 Willingly. At' what time shall we 
start V 

44 In the afternoon, if that will suit. In the 
morning I am generally busy." 

44 Good. Then let us start at three 
o'clock." 

44 That will suit me perfectly. I will call 
at the appointed time." 

Here Miss Morton joined us ; and watching 
Ellinor Bryant's countenance and movements, 
for the moment both seemed quite transformed. 
Her face was full of animation. And yet she 
had just been talking as if it was an actual 
duty to crush out every remnant of hope and 

feeling ; every lingering vestige of romance. If 
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so, however, I fancied she had succeeded but 
ill at present, and I sincerely trusted she never 
would succeed. Strange as it my seem, I felt 
impatient for the morrow to arrive. 

We had no opportunity of saying more that 
evening, and Ellinor's face soon became im- 
passive as before. Yet she slightly pressed 
my hand at parting ; and her words, like the 
vague, mystic music of an Eolian harp, 
haunted me, sleeping or waking, through the 
night. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A LONG WALK AND CONVERSATION. 



No, I was not yet prepared to give up even 
the memory of my past dream of happiness ! 
I was most unhappy, and yet I had no wish 
to forget the past. Glimpses of that which 
had been, — and that which might have been, 
appeared ever to haunt me, fantastically broken 
and mingled like the troubled reflection of our 
own faces in a clear running stream, until my 
life itself— spite of common-place cares and 
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troubles, — was more like a dream than a 
reality. 

I was still very young, and though 1 thought 
hope was already dead, it was only lying 
sleeping in my bosom. I had suffered much, 
both bodily and mentally, and my health was 
now very delicate ; yet still, far more of the 
fire and vigour of youth remained than I 
imagined, and helped me through the long 
dull days, and dreary nights. I thought of 
Ellinor all the morning, and was anxious to 
see her again in order to continue our discus- 
sion. I felt curious, too, to learn some of the 
incidents of her past life. For sufficiently 
intimate [ now felt sure that we should be. 

Miss Prince had pronounced her to be a 
" queer- looking person f the other ladies had 
regarded her askance, and even Miss Morton 
herself, — with all her kindness of heart, — was 
evidently very far from understanding 
Ellinor's true character, or entering into her 
feelings except as she entered into those of all 
who are in any kind of trouble or perplexity. 
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Miss Morton had introduced us to talk about 
teaching, and such-like matter-of-fact affairs ; 
but how puzzled would she would have felt, 

* 

had she over-heard our conversation of the past 
evening ! 

I am writing my own history, and so must 
tell the truth. Therefore 1 own that Miss 
Bryant's marked preference for my society 
was very pleasant, and seemed a sure sign 
that she was a person of discrimination. 

At length three o'clock arrived, and Ellinor 
appeared, — clad in the same black dress, a 
grey plaid shawl, and an old black and white 
straw bonnet, tied closely round her pale, im- 
pressive face. 

Miss Prince was fidgeting about; and to 
escape delay, I ran to the door in my hat and 
cloak, and so prevented her from entering. 

u Oh, you are ready ; that is right/' she said, 
as our hands met ; and I replied, 

44 Yes ; you will not care to come in, I sup- 
pose?" 
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" Not now. Let us make the mo3t of the 
fine afternoon." 

So we started on our expedition. Feminine 
eyes might rest disdainfully on Ellinor and 
her well-worn dress ; but those of the other 
sex who passed us in the course of our ramble 
appeared to see at a glance that she was no 
common person, judging from the looks they 
cast upon her face and figure. She moved 
remarkably well, and that plain black dress, 
with its severe sweeping folds, and that simple 
grey plaid shawl, became her far more than 
silks and velvets would have done. 

I still had a weakness for being nicely 
dressed, though I now spent but little thought 
or money on such matters ; but whilst my 
quiet and tolerably modern style of attire 
assisted me to pass unnoticed, Miss Bryant's 
old bonnet, or the face beneath, drew nume- 
rous and not unadmiring glances. But of this 
she appeared, and I think really was, totally 
unconscious ; and thus, having settled our 
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route, we directed our steps towards a path 
across some fields. 

It was a beautiful autumnal afternoon, the 
red and golden hues of that most charming 
season shedding their glory over all the land- 
scape ; the Downs rising soft and distant in 
transparent beauty, the sun-burnt fields ap- 
pearing warm and mellow in the full flood of 
light, and the trees that rustled round the 
pretty village spire towards which our course 
was bent, delighting the eye with a variety of 
rich, well-harmonising tints. 

On such a day one ought to have felt 
cheerful, if not absolutely happy ; and my 
heart was lighter, and my step also, than they 
had generally been of late. It seemed im- 
possible to resist the reviving influence of the 
afternoon,— at once so fresh, and so luxu- 
riously warm and bright ; and besides, I felt 
interested in my companion, and therefore, 
for the moment, cast aside all selfish cares 
and griefs. 

Ellinor Bryant, however, walked on for 
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some time in unbroken silence ; and I waited 
for her to open conversation, anxious to see 
whether she would speak of her own accord, 
or whether — like a ghost — it was necessary 
that she should be first invoked. No sign ; 
and at length, growing tired of taciturnity, I 
said, 

" Is it not a glorious afternoon ?" 

"It is, indeed ;" and again there was a 
pause. 

Provoking ; but I was determined now that 
I would make her talk, so I continued, 

." Do not such days as these make you feel 
different T 

"How different?" was the reply. 

" If you do not understand, I scarce know 
what to say. Do you not feel as if they in- 
spired new strength and energy ; awoke old 
recollections; excited wild longings; and 
yet, gave you a strange pleasurable feeling, 
not unmixed with pain ? A desire of action 
and enjoyment, a sense of something want- 
ing, and a craving that such a day should not 
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be wasted like all ordinary days ? There, I 
know what I mean, but I cannot make my 
meaning clear to others, and I daresay you 
will think me very foolish." 

Thus I ended, with rather a forced laugh; 
but Ellinor's countenance displayed nothing 
of contempt. On the contrary, she gazed 
upon me with a soft and pitying expression, 
answering, 

44 1 understand ; and that brings me back 
to our discussion of last night. Is it well to 
cherish such rebellious feelings, such intense 
longings for something which can never be ? 
Would it not rather be much better to crush 
them resolutely out?" 

44 1 have thought it over, and lean now 
unhesitatingly say 4 no.' Leave me my dreams, 
for now they are my only solace !" 

44 Yes ; but can they comfort you V asked 
Ellinor. 

44 1 scarcely know. Sometimes they tor- 
ment, sometimes they help me to forget — " 

44 Yet they always end in pain." 
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44 Perhaps. But better pain than a mere 
blank within my heart." 

u Then probably you have not suffered as I 
have done?" 

44 That I cannot tell; but this I do know, — 
that I have suffered intensely, and my Suffer- 
ings have been aggravated by the reflection 
that I brought them upon myself." 

Ellinor regarded me with interest, but only 
said, 

44 Our acquaintance has been too short for 
me to ask your meaning. But, if it be as you 
say, I wonder that you still can wish to dream. 
Enough of this, however. It is high time 
that we spoke of something far more practi- 
cal. I understand you want to teach/' 

44 I do." 

44 But not to go out as a governess, I 
hope r 

44 No ; I have thought of it, but circum- 
stances will not permit at present." 

44 1 am glad of that." Ellinor Bryant's 
eyes lighted up, and she added vehemently, — 
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not in her cold, measured tone, " You do not 
know what governesses have to endure ;— 
what slights, what mortifications ; but I do, 
far too well ; and I advise you not to think 
of that !" 

" My governess was very kindly treated/' 
I replied. 

44 Possibly. I only know what I experienced. 
Is it absolutely necessary that you should earn 
your living?" 

44 It is. I offended my uncle, and he left 
me scarcely enough to live upon. Besides — " 

I paused, unwilling to expose Miss Prince's 
extravagance and folly, though I wished from 
my heart that Ellinor Bryant and I could live 
together, for then I thought we might get on. 
That plan, however, was not possible. 

44 Besides,I am so inexperienced," I said, at 
last, resisting the temptation to lay blame 
whei % e it was due. 44 And therefore, we are 
running into debt, and I want some pupils at 
home, if possible." 

44 Ah, I can see all this is new to you. 
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4 We ' means yourself and your former gover- 
ness ?" 

" It does." 

u And she will help, of course?" 

44 Yes ; I believe so." 

44 At any rate she ought to do, for I sup- 
pose she finds it advantageous to remain with 
you. What can you teach ?" 

44 Oh, music, drawing, French, and Italian; 
besides giving my pupils a 4 sound English 
education/ Is not that the proper phrase ?" 

44 Quite," returned Miss Bryant, with a 
smile. 44 Can you illuminate ?" 

4t No," I answered, in a tone of indifference) 
for the art of illuminating had to me hitherto 
appeared most uninteresting. 

44 You can draw, you say ?" 

44 Yes, in water-colours; to me drawing 
was once the most interesting occupation 
possible." 

44 But of late has lost its charm ?" 

44 It awakens those wild longings which you 
bid me repress, — just as any romantic land- 
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scape might. I never begin a picture, but 
my thoughts rove far away, and such intense 
longings and regrets disturb my mind, that I 
can scarcely go on with my work. I keep 
up my drawing now for the sake of turning 
it to account, but I can never look upon it as 
a purely mechanical art." 

41 You have too much taste and feeling ; 
and doubtless find it the same with music, 
though I think drawing is the more intel- 
lectual occupation of the two. Well, try il- 
luminating,and your thoughts will never stray 
so far." 

44 No," in a doubtful tone ; " it might be 
better." 

14 Remember too that it is a very fashion- 
able accomplishment at the present time, and 
might repay you for your trouble. Who 
thinks as you think, or feels as you feel? 
What modern young lady cares for that 
gleam of sunshine yonder— on the church 
spire, amidst the shadows of the trees ? With 
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most people it would be simply 'very pretty;' 
and forgotten forthwith in anticipation of 
approaching gaieties, or engrossing cares. It 
would not lead the mind of any ordinary 
woman far away into a fairy world. The 
church is a building of stone and mortar, 
where people go in their best clothes to say 
their prayers, (or affect to do so) on Sundays. 
The sun is a bright orb that spoils the com- 
plexion, and makes f&tes go off more plea- 
santly ; and the trees and fields are merely 
trees and fields. As for the Downs, they 
would afford those who ride, a pleasant gallop 
— that is all. So much for modern romance, 
and a true feeling for the picturesque. But 
illuminating is an entirely different art, and 
you may be engaged upon it week after week, 
without your mind being led away, or receiv- 
ing a single new idea. Young ladies like 
holy texts to hang up in their bed-rooms, as 
a kind of charm, I suppose, and to decorate 
churches, and to send to friends, and they 
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work at them mechanically — measuring, and 
ruling. And so you had better let me give 
you lessons in the art." 

44 Thank you. It is very kind." 

44 You don't want to learn, I see ; but you 
must not merely study what you like. If you 
don't decidedly say 4 No/ I shall come and 
teach you, whilst I stay at Fair water ; and 
you ought not to refuse to learn anything 
which might be useful, especially when it 
costs you nothing but a little trouble. ,, 

44 Under those circumstances, I shall indeed 
be much obliged/' 

44 And with regard to pupils, we must see 
what ' can be done. Miss Morton will assist 
you, if she can, and I will make inquiries too/' 

I expressed my gratitude, for I was grate- 
ful, and I could not refrain from adding, 

44 Ah, how I wish we two could work 
together." 

44 1 think we might get on ; but that can- 
not be, just at present ; and so it is no use 
thinking of such a plan. 
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With these words Miss Bryant appeared 
to be patting a sudden temptation resolutely 
away. We had now reached the village — 
Maplehurst, by name — and crossing the high 
road, and another field, we entered the pretty 
rural churchyard, and sat down upon a broad, 
flat tomb-stone to rest. Miss Bryant seemed 
tired, but I did not know till afterwards that 
she had spent the whole morning amongst 
the poor people of Miss Morton's district, 
doing all she could to help them. That was 
nothing, however, to what she could do when 
occasion required ; for Miss Morton told me 
that Ellinor had more than once sat up five 
nights with sick persons, who were no rela- 
tions, only from a sense of duty, and in the 
hope of doing good. So much for the nun- 
like impassiveness which she wished to cul- 
tivate. The strong, warm, human feeling 
would break forth, in spite of all her efforts. 

Ellinor seated herself with a weary air, and 
sighed as she looked down upon the grass at 
her feet, never casting a passing glance around; 
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whilst my eyes wandered, now to the grey, 
weather-stained walls of the church, now to 
the scattered grave-stones, and now between 
trees and hedges to the still distant Downs, 
and each object suggested a novel train of 
thought, which, at that moment I had not 
time to follow. 

Ellinor soon spoke again. 

14 What a quiet spot ! How peacefully the 
sunlight sleeps upon the graves ! One feels 
tempted to envy those who rest beneath our 
feet. Oh, for perfect rest — forgetfulness !" 

I looked earnestly at her, as I answered, 

u Should we not rather seek that rest above, 
instead of underneath the soil ? If we have 
been happy here, we ought to desire fuller 
happiness instead of mere forgetfulness ; and 
if, on the contrary, our earthly lot has been 
a dreary one, do we not still more feel , the 
want of something to make up for it at last ? 
I often long for rest ; but what I mean is not 
the stupor of forgetfulness. Spite of all 

VOL. III. F 
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troubles, and all errors, I still dare hope for 
something far higher and more perfect than 
our weak mortal nature will permit us to 
conceive." 

"You are right," said Ellinor, drawing 
nearer, "and if we do look onward and up- 
ward, we can never be utterly miserable — 
like those who have no hope beyond this 
world. Yet, when one has lost all that used 
to give life its hope and brightness, — lost 
those who were most dear, it is impossible to 
help feeling lonely, or to prevent dreary 
thoughts creeping in sometimes. I do not 
know that I am a good companion for you — 
but you are for me ; for your feelings tend 
more in the right direction, and your society 
has already done me good. It is such a com- 
fort to be able to speak freely, and even to 
have one's opinions honestly combated. But 
I must soon leave Fairwater, and then — back 
to my cheerless life again. It is so wretched 
to feel all alone ! " 
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" Yes, I can understand your feelings, for 
I, too, am all alone. Miss Prince cannot 
comprehend, or feel for me." 

4C Then do not let us forget one another, 
happen what may. We may be parted — nay, 
we may never meet again ; but we may still 
be friends/ ' said Ellinor, in a low, earnest 
Toice, and at the same time grasping my 
hand tightly. I returned the pressure. 

u Let us be friends. But as yet we know 
so little of each other's history. Ought we 
not to learn more before we can fully enter 
into one another's feelings/' 

Ellinor, — I cannot remember to speak of 
her as Miss Bryant, — smiled sadly, and re- 
plied, 

" We are quiet here, and have leisure to 
talk about the past." 

"Miss Morton told me you had lost all 
your near relations ; that you had had much 
trouble, and had been compelled by reverse 
of fortune to go out and teach." 

I could not bring myself to mention that 

p 2 
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which was perhaps the most bitter ingredient 
in Ellinor's cup of sorrow ; but she seemed 
to divine that I had either heard or guessed 
something more, for she waited inquiringly, 
and then, perceiving that I was still silent, 
she exclaimed, 

" Ah, yes, and as you may suspect, even 
worse than that. When my cousin, Herbert 
Staunton, died, it was the way in which I lost 
him that gave death its sting. Such partings 
must always be sad enough ; but in this in- 
stance there was cause for tenfold wretched- 
ness." 

I started. 

u Who did you say ?" I hurriedly inquired, 
attracted by the name. 

"My cousin, Herbert Staunton," she re- 
peated, but as if it cost her an effort to pro- 
nounce the words again. Then more eagerly, 
" You never knew him, surely ?" 

" No."— 

"Nor any of the family? His younger 
brother, Percival, perhaps?" 
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I ought to have been prepared for this last 
question ; but, somehow, I was not, and at 
the very mention of his name from the lips 
of a stranger, my nerves gave way, and, 
bursting into tears, I hid my face. This 
Miss Bryant, with whom I had so unexpect- 
edly become acquainted, was his cousin, 
then — had doubtless been intimate with him 
—might give me tidings of him ; and my 
heart throbbed almost to suffocation, for a 
moment ; but I resolutely crushed back the 
vain hope. No one, — not even I myself, 
—could remedy the harm which had been 
done. I said inwardly, u No, all is over, and 
it must be so for ever." 

Meanwhile, Ellinor's hand was laid sooth- 
ingly upon my shoulder. 

tc I thought we were strangely attracted 
towards one another ; and this accounts for 
it — this similarity of fate. I loved Herbert, 
you loved Percival, and it appears that we 
have been equally unhappy. No, not 
equally, for Percival still lives ; whilst — " 
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And I felt her hand tremble. I filled up 
the unfinished sentence, by sobbing forth, 

44 But Percival is dead to me." 

a Do not talk so, I will not entertain the 
thought. I trust — I pray that this estrange- 
ment may not last for ever." 

44 Yes, estrangement is the word," I an- 
swered, bitterly; 44 and I have no one but 
myself to blame. I have destroyed my own 
chance of happiness, and injured him—and 
all from jealousy and want of confidence." 

Thus, out came the long pent-up story of 
my troubles, which, having been already 
told, need not be repeated here; and then 
followed Ellinor's, which I have not time to 
give in full. This was the sum of it, how- 
ever. Percival' s father had an only sister — 
Mrs. Bryant, — who displeased her family by 
an imprudent marriage. Her husband was 
a gentleman ; but they were very proud, and 
thinking him beneath them, thenceforth kept 
the Bryants at a distance. Yet, all the 
same, Herbert Staunton and Ellinor Bryant 
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contrived to take a fancy to one another; 
the attachment made rapid progress, and 
very soon they were engaged, to the great 
annoyance of both families.. 

From what she told me, I imagine that 
Herbert, though very handsome, talented, 
and lovable, was weak (and in that 
respect, how unlike his younger brother!) 
for otherwise, how could he have been half 
compelled, half persuaded, to give her up at 
last? Finally, he married to please his 
father; . but his constitution was always 
delicate ; and now shame, disappointment, 
and repentance seized upon him, insomuch 
that he fell into a decline, and died. 

44 And I," exclaimed Ellinor, with a burst 
of passionate feeling, that contrasted strangely 
with her usual calm demeanour, u had not 
the right — the comfort of being with him 
when he died l" 

Percival, it seemed, had always been her 
friend; but, lately, he had passed entirely 
out of sight ; so that, at present, she could 
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not even guess in what quarter of the world 
he was, though, from time to time, she 
received sums of money, which, albeit sent 
anonymously, she knew could come from no 
other person. 

44 And so I take them, as he intends. They 
are sent through his lawyer, I suppose ; but, 
any way, I have no means of returning them, 
even if I wished, which I do not." 

44 No, he is a near relative, and it would 
hurt his feelings if you did. There is no 
one whom I would sooner — trust, and be 
under an obligation to," I should have said; 
but for the rush of feelings which prevented 
me from saying more. Ellinor and I could 
only press each other's hands, in silence, 
whilst I thought, 

44 How strange ! But for these miserable 
separations and estrangements, we two might 
now have been as sisters. At length, I said 
something of the kind, and Ellinor replied, 

44 At least, we can — we ought to be — as 
sisters now." 
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And all the time I was thinking : 

44 It is his cousin's hand I am holding fast. 
His sister, that might have been." 

44 Ah," exclaimed Ellinor, cc I fancied there 
was some attraction that drew him so fre- 
quently to Carlton; but that photograph — 
suppose that it was mine ?" 

"Yours!" I exclaimed, as a new light 
began to dawn upon my mind ; and I could 
have beat my head against the gravestones, 
to annihilate the remembrance of my folly. 

44 Yes, it was, indeed ; he asked for it, to 
place with Herbert's, and I sent it to him 
whilst at Carlton. Probably, it was my let- 
ter that you saw as well." 

Oh, fools and blind that we too often are ! 
I will not attempt to describe my feelings 
upon hearing this; but Ellinor roused me, at 
length, and led me homewards. 

41 Florence, dearest, you see that I am 
patient, if not resigned," she said. 44 Try to 
follow my example ; and who knows — " 

44 1 know too well what I have done— 

F 5 
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what I have lost," I answered, bitterly ; and 
thus we retraced our steps — this time with 
the golden sea of evening before us, and the 
golden sun-set dazzling our eyes. But I 
walked like one suddenly stunned or blinded, 
notwithstanding Ellinor's soothing words — 
notwithstanding my consciousness that her 
loss was as great, if not even greater than 
my own. 

And, in this manner, we returned to Park 
Buildings; and opening the sitting-room 
door, found Miss prince and Mr. O' Grady 
seated in state, at tea. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MISS PRINCE AND HER ADMIRER. 



After a tragedy comes a farce ; and thus, 
having played out our grave play in the 
churchyard, we had returned in time to see 
Miss Prince and Mr. O' Grady perform the 
after-piece. 

There they sat, tete-a-tete, at a round table, 
covered with muffins, buttered toast, marma- 
lade, fried ham, and poached eggs. Well 
might little Bachel dread the curate's 
arrival, for his visits gave her far more 
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occupation than she liked ; and upon these 
occasions she was wont to obey Miss Prince's 
frequent summons with scorched cheeks and 
sullen lip. 

"Rachel, some more boiling water; and 
do be quick, child. Rachel, another plate of 
buttered toast." 

44 And don't be so stingy with the butter, 
Rachel," added the curate's loud, unpleasant 
voice. 

44 Yes, ma'am — no, sir," responded Rachel, 
regarding the pair jvith a furtive glance of 
defiance and disgust, as she took the plate 
held towards her by Miss Prince, with rather 
more impatience than she should have shown. 

Such was the scene which greeted us upon 
our entrance, and Miss Bryant and I could 
not help exchanging glances of annoyance, 
which the quick eye of Rachel observing, 
stole a look at me, and smiled. Miss Prince 
also noticed this telegraphic communication, 
and assumed an injured air, whilst Mr. 
O' Grady appeared so intent upon the all- 
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absorbing occupation of stuffing, that he 
could scarcely find time to raise his head, or 
speak a word; but, at length, he exerted 
himself to give me a nod, and say, 

" How-do, young lady ? Behind-hand, as 
usual. You don't deserve any tea, for being 
so unpunctual." 

" I don't think I should be likely to get 
much, if I were left to your mercy," I 
answered, rather pointedly, as I glanced at 
the rapidly-diminishing contents of all the 
plates and dishes. , 

u Ha, ha, ha!" laughed the curate, "you 
are really quite too bad ; though I think we 
have made a rather pretty considerable 
clearance. But it was chiefly Miss Prince's 
doing, not mine, I assure you, for I have 
rather a poor appetite to-day. I think Mr. 
Bower's roast ducks have been too much for 
me. But when a man works as hard as I do, 
he must eat." 

And, suiting the action to the word, he 
made a fresh attack upon the muffins. 
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" A false accusation !" exclaimed Miss 

Prince, looking rather disconcerted, and 

rubbing her hands nervously together. a I 

. am sure you have done three times as much 

business as I have." 

" Ah, in the parish; not amongst the eggs 
and muffins ?" 

a Yes, amongst the eatables, I mean/' 
retorted that worthy lady, regarding her 
supposed admirer somewhat spitefully. u It 
was not I who called for a fresh plate of 
buttered toast." 

u No, but you had devoured the first, — the 
little bear's share, — you know you had/' 
shouted Mr. O'Grady, laughing loudly at his 
own wit, " so there was nothing left for me 
but to cry out for more. That came of being 
left entirely to you ; — 3ure it was ; for if Miss 
Brandreth had been at home, she would 
have been too hospitable to sit by and see me 
starved." 

"I wish Florence had been here," returned 
Miss Prince, u for you have been most 
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difficult to please. You complained that the 
ham was smoked, and the eggs over-done, 
and the tea too weak, and the toast ill-buttered, 
and I don't know what besides ; and perhaps 
if she had been here, she would have seen 
that all these things were to your liking.' 1 

" Well, never mind about it now. What's 
done can't be undone, you know; and if you 
take pains, I daresay you'll manage better 
another time," was the curate's mocking 
answer. " Oh, here comes the hot toast. 
This is famous, Sarah, or Rebecca, my dear. 
Set it down here, child, in my reach ; or Miss 
Prince will swallow it all at one mouthful, 
without giving me time to get a bite. And 
if Miss Prince will be so kind, I'll take another 
cup of slop at the same time." 

Rachel, alias c Sarah or Rebecca, my dear,' 
scowled at the vulgar curate from beneath 
the shadow of her long dark eye-lashes, and 
left the room with an expression of unmistak- 
able contempt upon her face ; regardless of 
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Miss Prince's cries of u Rachel ; we shall 
want a little more hot water." 

" The girl is deaf/' exclaimed Mr. O'Grady. 
* Shall I try to make her hear? I'd get up 
and run after her, only it's too much 
trouble." 

u Pray don't disturb yourself/' I answered, 
very stiffly. " Tt is very awkward not having 
a bell in the room ; but I will go and speak 
to Rachel. Is there anything else that you re- 
quire ?" 

" No, I think not, Florence dear," replied 
Miss Prince. u Only a little boiling water. 
Ask her to see that the kettle does quite boil 
though, if you do not mind the trouble." 

u Yes, run ; there's a dear, good soul. I'm 
sorry to disturb you, but you're the youngest, 
I believe ; and probably your limbs have not 
had so much hard exercise as mine. If I 
were at home, here, I should knock on the 
table when I wanted anything, as we used to 
do at school. Ha, ha, ha !" 
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I turned, and fled from that coarse laugh ; 
followed by Ellinor, who said, as soon as the 
door was closed, 

44 I must go home now, for Miss Morton 
will be expecting me ; but I will come again, 
and give my first lesson in illuminating, 
whenever you like, — and we have a chance of 
being alone." 

44 Then you will not stay for a cup of tea?" 
I answered. 

44 No thank you. Not this evening." 

44 Nor will I. We will walk together as 
fas as Miss Morton's, — Rachel, please to take 
in some more boiling water, and don't wait 
to clear away till I return. I don't care about 
any tea this evening." 

44 Won't you have a cup brought here, 
ma'am?" asked the little maid, significantly. 

44 No thank you. I am going to walk home 
with Miss Bryant." 

44 Very well, ma'am ; but I'll keep the 
kettle boiling, in case you should like some 
later in the evening." Eachel looked as if 
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she considered me a victim; and she 
decidedly shared my antipathy to Mr. 
O'Grady. 

" You can do so, in case you have no other 
matters to attend to/' I replied; and hastened 
out into the street ; my steps being quickened 
by the sudden opening of the sitting-room 
door, and the shrill tones of Miss Prince's 
voice, exclaiming, 

" Rachel ! Rachel ! What is the girl about? 
Do bring the boiling water, for Mr. O'Grady 
is quite tired of waiting." 

u Oh, I wish you had not come in for this," 
I said to Ellinor. " Is it not insufferable? 
I can never be certain of a quiet moment 
now, and that alone would be a sufficient 
reason for desiring to leave Fairwater." 

" It is a pity that Miss Prince should be 
so — inconsiderate. Was she always so?" 

" Why, you see matters were managed 
very differently at Carlton. This would 
never have been allowed in my poor uncle's 
time." 
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"And it ought not to be now that you 
are left entirely to Miss Prince's care and 
companionship. It is wonderful to me how 
a woman of her age can be so silly." 

44 I cannot understand it ; but I have long 
begun to think her both mischievous and 
foolish ; and yet, I. have not the courage to 
speak of separating. Things cannot go on 
much longer thus ; but she has been with me 
so long, and has laid such stress upon the 
sacrifices she has made, and the hardships 
she has endured, solely for my sake, that I 
cannot bear to hurt her feelings ; and so, can 
only look forward to some crisis." 

44 Which may tend to dissolve such an un- 
welcome partnership V 

44 Exactly ; as I said before, I do so wish 
that you and I could live together. Do not 
let us give up the idea, for it might be possible 
at some future time." 

44 When Miss Prince has become Mrs. 
O* Grady, and taken to housekeeping on her 
own account." 
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"Yes; that would indeed be a happy- 
chance ; but I do not know whether her fifty 
pounds a year will prove sufficiently attractive 
to the curate." 

" You mean whether she herself will, with 
its aid. I do not feel quite sure about it, 
either ; but of this I feel convinced ; — that he 
will try to get something out of her before he 
has done. Keep a wary eye upon them, and 
mind that they do not play you some un- 
pleasant trick. His manner is vulgar and 
pushing beyond measure, and no wonder that 
you feel annoyed." 

u When you come to see me again, we can 
go upstairs," I answered; "for as yet I can 
be quiet in my own room ; that is, if I do not 
mind the sound of loud talking and laughing 
from below. Oh, here we are." 

And we entered Miss Morton's cottage 
together; where we obtained the rest and 
refreshment which we had so vainly hoped 
to find in my less-favoured home. I was 
easily persuaded to take off my hat and cloak 
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and stay the evening; thinking that since 
Miss Prince never dreamed of studying my 
feelings, there was no particular call upon 
me to consider hers; and as for her querulous 
reproaches, I seldom paid any attention to 
them now. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A CLIMAX. 



In the quiet night I had full time to reflect 
upon all I had just heard ; and the remem- 
brance of my foolish jealousy, and want of 
confidence in Percival, came back with over- 
powering force. The mystery which had 
tormented me till the moment of my confe- 
rence with Ellinor was now explained, and I 
felt as if I could have almost died from very 
shame. From thenceforth I was haunted by 
fresh visions of that which might have been, 
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and weighed down by a new burden of re* 
gret. 

Ellinor and I met daily, and we talked of 
Percival, his brother, his married sister- 
Laura, and his favourite, — Margaret, who 
was dead. Thus, link after link was added to 
the chain, until his history was no longer 
vague and fragmentary; and all that his 
cousin said about him only made me love him 
more. 

But Ellinor would not let me sit and dream, 
and I was dragged through the rudiments of 
illuminating, whether I would or not. At first 
I took no interest in the art, but I worked on 
to please my instructress ; and presently I 
found myself studying designs for texts with 
something very nearly approaching earnest- 
ness, and mastering detail after detail with 
absolute curiosity to see how they would look 
when finished. Ellinor praised my neatness, 
dexterity, and taste ; but as in handwriting, 
so in this art, our different characters might 
have been plainly read. 
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Ellinor's letters were black, and sternly 
upright, sometimes relieved by an initial of 
true mediaeval device and colouring, or a pic- 
ture placed in the centre ; the latter being 
then a novelty, though since become a regu- 
lar fashion. Mine, on the contrary, would 
fall into slender curves, with a touch of bright 
colour here and there, and sprays of flowers 
bending lovingly over them, in a way which 
would have driven all students of the ortho- 
dox art to desperation ; but, spite of Ellinor's 
objections, I would insist upon introducing 
something light and pleasant to the eye. We 
each presented the other with a text, to hang 
up in our own rooms, Ellinor's being " Take 
up the cross/' with a large black cross in the 
centre, round which was twined a crown of 
thorns ; and the one chosen by me being, 
44 Thy will be done/ 7 with snowdrops bowing 
their meek heads on either side. 

Ellinor told me that my thoughts would 
not rove whilst illuminating, as when drawing, 
but she was mistaken, for the flowers I intro- 
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duced led my mind far back into the past. I 
chose such flowers as used to flourish round 
my ancient home, — harebells, heather, and 
other blossoms of my native hills ; and fretted 
sadly when I could not get good copies, for 
of course at Fairwater natural flowers were 
beyond my reach. And as they received form 
and colour from my brush, what memories, — 
what old trains of thought, each tiny bud and 
bell awoke ! They connected themselves 
with every incident of former days, and thus 
became a source of mingled pain and pleasure. 
I worked away with a will ; and earned much 
praise, though I did not succeed in turning 
my labours to much practical account. 

Miss Morton begged me to do her two or 
three illuminated texts as a commission, and 
ordered as many more for different friends ; 
others were displayed in shops, where one or 
two were sold, and the rest, after much delay, 
returned to me dog-eared and soiled. 

Such were the sole results of Ellinor 
Bryant's kind instructions, except that they 

vol. in. a 
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helped to fill up my . spare time, and thus 
proved a real charity. 

With regard to pupils, I was still no for- 
warder. Sometimes a chance appeared to 
present itself, but when examined closely it 
was never tangible ; and I must own that al- 
though becoming ever more and more per- 
plexed about my future, each apparent disap- 
pointment was in reality a secret reprieve. 

Meantime, Eilinor obtained a new situa- 
tion in the North, and I lost her society, 
corresponding with her, however; and thus 
winter approached. 

Christmas was drawing very near, when I 
managed to get wet through, and take a 
severe cold, which prevented me from leaving 
the house for weeks, and weakened me ex- 
ceedingly. I was in bed for a few days, and 
I fancy in some danger ; I know I suffered 
much from my head, and throat, and chest, 
and was for a long time incapable of any 
mental or bodily exertion. The doctor who 
was called in was most attentive, and seemed 
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to think my case required the greatest care ; 
moreover, he afterwards refused all payment, 
and in every way proved himself an exceed- 
ingly kind-hearted man. 

As for Miss Morton, she came constantly to 
see me, bringing any little thing that she 
could think of to tempt my appetite ; and so 
far I was fortunate ; but with regard to the 
home attendance, the less said the better. 

Miss Prince fidgeted about, and compelled 
me to talk when I had scarcely strength to 
do so; and Eachel, whilst professing much 
sorrow for my state, took advantage of it to 
run out and spend hours in the town, leaving 
me in thorough draughts, and filling my beef 
tea with salt and pepper. And worst of all, 
Mr. O'Grady's coarse laugh and loud voice 
frequently disturbed me from below. Then, 
how I longed for Ellinor to be with me ; but 
I would not say so, or tell her how ill I had 
been till I was really better ; the cold 
weeks of winter rolling slowly on, and seem- 
ing ever more and more monotonous. Not 
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till the bleak winds of March were over was 
I allowed to leave the house, and then only to 
take a few turns when the sun was shining, 
under a sheltering south wall ; and conse- 
quently Miss Prince gained the point which 
she had long been aiming at, viz., the privi- 
lege of managing the housekeeping affairs. 

The spring was far advanced, when I one 
day resumed possession of the house-books, 
and began to look them over, during the ab- 
sence of Miss Prince ; and I found to my dis- 
may that there was scarcely a prospect of 
getting* clear at present. All the bills had 
swelled in such an unaccountable manner 
whilst I was unable to attend to them ; and 
every page bore witness to some little trait of 
extravagance or self-indulgence. But it was 
a comfort to reflect that only a day or two 
before I had placed five-and-twenty pounds 
in Miss Prince's hands; and that, being the 
greater part of my quarter's allowance, would 
go some way towards straightening affairs. 

11 1 must wait till Miss Prince comes in, and 
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then talk to her/ 7 I thought, putting on my 
hat and cloak, under the impression that a 
turn in the sun might do me good. 

The wind, however, blew keenly from the 
east, and I was soon glad of an excuse for 
taking shelter in a draper's shop. As I 
entered, I perceived that the master of the 
shop was listening with much eagerness to 
some news related by a customer, whilst the 
young men and women in attendance could 
scarcely turn their thoughts to me for a mo- 
ment, so much were they engrossed in en- 
deavouring to catch a few stray words of the 
half-whispered conversation. 

I at first felt provoked ; but presently my 
curiosity being also aroused, whilst waiting 
in vain for glazed calico and cotton, I asked, 

u What interests you all so much ?" 

" Oh, have you not heard ?" replied a shop- 
girl, with velvet coronet, and round, wide- 
open eyes. " I thought, Miss, the report 
would have been sure to have reached you, as 
I believed you was acquainted with the party.' 
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u Acquainted with whom ?' 

"'With Mr. O'Grady, the curate, miss. 
Well, he's gone and run away in debt ; and 
took I don't know how much of the clothing- 
club money too." 

" Surely it must be a mistake/' I answered, 
feeling intensely disgusted that a man who 
had been a frequent visitor at our house 
should have behaved so disgracefully, and yet 
relieved to think he might be really gone ; 
for although the story was probably exag- 
gerated, I did not entirely disbelieve it ; and 
I inwardly exclaimed, 

" Thank goodness. Then he will not tor- 
ment me any more." 

u Oh, no miss ; it's no mistake. It's all 
true enough. But how anyone calling them- 
selves a gentleman could behave so, quite 
surprises me." 

a I cannot understand it either." 

And after listening to various other details 
and comments of the same description, I re- 
turned home, to find Miss Prince sitting pant- 
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ing, after her morning of district- visiting, in 
an easy chair. I did not wish to be cruel, 
and yet I much wanted to find out whether 
she were conscious of her loss; so I en- 
quired, 

44 Well, Miss Prince, have you heard any 
news this morning ?" 

4t News ? Oh, dear no ; I have been much 
too busy to attend to any idle gossip." 

44 Then you have not heard ?" 

44 Heard what ?" she enquired eagerly, and 

■ 

dropping her superior tone in anticipation of 
a morsel of Fairwater scandal. 44 Have you 
gained any information, Florence dear ?" 
44 1 have indeed, and I fear it is too true." 
Thus, out came my tidings, which seemed 
to affect Miss Prince exceedingly. She be- 
came half hysterical; calling the faithless 
curate, 44 A false, deceitful man ;" and worse. 
I brought a glass of wine, and tried to soothe 
her, but in vain. Then I reproached myself 
for having told her the ill news so suddenly, 
but I could not conceive how anyone could 
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really care about the delinquencies or depar- 
ture of Mr. O' Grady ; and therefore, I had 
not shown sufficient caution. 

41 Oh, dear ! What shall I do ? What will 
become of me ?" sobbed poor Miss Prince. 

" Why, forget him/' I answered. " It is 
folly thinking of such a worthless man." 

Miss Prince glanced quickly at me ; then 
sipped her wine, and sobbed aloud again. 

u It is very well to say so. But are you 
sure, dear, he is really gone ?' 

" So they told me down at Shaw's." 

And I entered into a few convincing de- 
tails, which wrung forth the following sur- 
prising exclamation from Miss Prince. 

u Then the money is lost ! How shall I 
tell you? But I never doubted for a 
moment — any more than I should doubt your 
honesty." 

c * What do you mean?" I enquired, in a 
sudden tremor of anxiety ; for who knew the 
limits of Miss Prince's folly ? 

44 1 would gladly repay it out of my own 
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purge if I could, but Miss Kichards," (the 
milliner), u has just sent me in such an over- 
powering bill. I was wondering how I 
should manage to pay it when you returned." 

" Repay what ? To what money to you re- 
fer ?" I asked, becoming every moment more 
and more uneasy ; upon which Miss Prince 
answered, with another burst of tears, 

"Why, dear, the five-and-twenty pounds." 

u Not the five-and-twenty pounds I placed 
in your hands the other day ?" 

A slight pause, followed by, 

u Florence dear, how could I foresee this ? 
In fact, I don't — I won't — believe it now. 
Mr. 0' Grady always appeared such an ex- 
tremely conscientious young man. And when 
he came to me in such distress; — there were 
actually tears in the poor fellow's eyes, as he 
told me about the trouble he was in, — how could 
I refuse to lend him the money for a week or 
so? Depend upon it, Florence dear, his 
enemies have made the case out much worse 

a 5 
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than it really is, and he will send us an order 
for the money — or something of the kind." 

" Depend upon it, he will not," I answered, 
in despair, as I remembered all the bills. 
"Oh, Miss Prince, how could you be so 
credulous ? If any one else had told me this, 
I could not have believed you guilty of such 

folly." 

I ought not to have reproached her so 
bitterly, but I could not help it ; so annoyed 
and perplexed was I by that discovery ; but 
Miss Prince was never slow to take offence, 
and the consciousness of being in the wrong 
made her fire up now even more quickly than 
was her want. 

44 Folly ! I don't see why you should re- 
proach me in such unmeasured terms ! I must 
say that it is exceedingly unlady-like, 
Florence, and most unjust — not to say any- 
thing abou i unkindness, after . all the sacri- 
fices I have made for you. It would be well 
for me, I acknowledge, if I were more hard- 
hearted, for it was only my extreme good- 
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nature that led me to commit this — folly. I 
am sure, if Mr. Percival Staunton had been 
in question, you would have done just the 
same. So look at home, dear, before you 
throw blame on others/' 

Irritated by her daring to compare Perci- 
val with her coarse, dishonourable curate, I 
turned haughtily away ; replying, 

" Never mind. It is useless to say more, 
for the mischief is done now, and cannot be 
repaired. But, in our present straits, it is 
impossible that we can live on here much 
longer." 

a That means, we had better part. Well, 
dear, I will not refuse to take the hint, for to 
tell the truth, I have long been of the same 
opinion, though I would not be the first to 
mention it. I saw that we did not suit each 
other ; and that, let me do what I would, I 
could never satisfy your numerous require- 
ments. Miss Bryant would doubtless prove 
a far more congenial companion ; so why not 
live with her ? I wonder you never thought 
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of it before — though; for the matter of that, I 
daresay you have — talked it over in the 
course of some of your long walks, or corres- 
ponded on the subject. Pray do not let me 
stand in the way of any of your plans. I have 
done the best for you, and would do still ; — 
only — only, you are so ungrateful, and mis- 
judge me so!" 

Here Miss Prince broke off abruptly ; and, 
panting with excitement, buried her face in 
her handkerchief, and sobbed aloud. More 
and more distressed, aud yet still more an- 
noyed, I drew nearer, and for the sake of 
cC Auld lang syne" was endeavouring to speak 
more soothingly, when a carriage drove up, 
and a loud visitor's knock resounded through 
the house. 

Miss Prince sprang to the looking-glass, 
dried her eyes hastily, and smoothed her hair ; 
whilst I flew to the door, exclaiming, 

" Eachel ! Rachel ! Not at home 1" 

Alas ! how vain the hint. Even as I spoke, 
the house door was opened by our little maid, 
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and Mrs. Loxley's unmodulated tones were 
heard, enquiring, 

44 Are they in ? Miss Brandreth, and her 
dame de compagnie 9" 

44 Yes, ma'am. I mean, I think — " con- 
tinued Kachel, half catching my whispered 
hint, and looking nervously behind her ; but 
Mrs. Loxley did not wait for more, 

44 Oh, they are ! Then open the door, and 
let me out. Here, hand me my shawl, and 
travelling bag, and that small covered basket. 
Pray take care what you are about. There, 
that will do. Come again at half-past 
four ?" 

44 Yes, ma'am," replied the flyman, to whom 
this last observation was addressed ; and off 
he drove, leaving the great lady in our narrow 
passage. 

44 Be punctual. Mind you do not fail," she 
shouted after him ; and then, turning her at- 
tention to the house, exclaimed, 44 Bless me, 
what a miserable place V 

44 What name, ma'am?" enquired Rachel, 
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with her hand upon the door of our small front 
sitting-rooin ; but Mrs. Loxley vouchsafed no 
answer, and pushing past her, entered without 
ceremony. 

" Well, how are you ? In rather close 
quarters here, I think. Is that your only 
ssrvant ?" 

And with these words, she cast a scruti- 
nising glance around, at the same time offer- 
ing each of us a cold, indifferent hand to shake, 
and then abruptly snatching it away. 

u Oh, Mrs. Loxley, I never thought of 
seeing you to-day," I exclaimed, recovering 
by an effort from my past discomfiture, and 
this most unwelcome surprise. 

"What! I took you by storm?" was the 
answer, accompanied by a smile of triumph. 
44 Well, I was going to pay a visit in that 
direction," (pointing westwards), "and so, 
having to pass through Fairwater, I thought 
I'd come and see how you were getting on. 
Why, what have you been doing ? Cooking ? 
Scorching your face over the kitchen fire? 
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Tour eyes look swelled up, and your face quite 
flushed." 

44 1 have just been out in the wind/' was 
my reply ; u and besides, I have for some 
time past been very far from well." 

44 Why, what has been the matter with you? 
I should say that you were feverish ; and far 
too thick upon the ground in this wretched 
little road-side house. I have not been at all 
the thing of late. Caught cold after dining at 
General Macalpine's, and it settled here ;" 
{placing a finger on her chin.) " I can assure 
you I was very near being laid up with bron- 
chitis, but fortunately I am not a feverish sub- 
ject; and so with care I contrived to get 
about again." 

44 How fortunate !" exclaimed Miss Prince, 
reviving. 

44 Yes ; it was a narrow escape. I was con- 
fined to the house for two or three days, and 
I have still not quite regained my strength. 
How do you think I look?" 

44 Why," replied Miss Prince, answering for 
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me, and speaking in a very amiable and in- 
sinuating tone ; u perhaps you do look a trifle 
thinner, but, with that exception, I think you 
are looking marvellously well. All the same, 
I daresay you will feel the better for a little 
change." 

Mrs. Loxley (who, by the way, looked very 
faded and yellow after her winter's round of 
parties), smiled approval of Miss Prince's 
compliment. 

u So you think I look well, upon the whole ? 
Perhaps my bonnet may have something to 
do with that. Hey, Florence ? Are you 
dreaming, child ? You seem in a strange, 
absent mood to-day." 

Miss Prince smiled knowingly, and then 
continued, 

" What a smart, becoming little bonnet I" 

a Parisian," cried Mrs. Loxley, settling it 
before the glass; u so you need not attempt to 
get one like it here. 1 should think the Fair- 
water fashions were rather outre^ though I 
see, Florence, you have modified your sleeves 
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at last. What queer things you were wear- 
ing when you stayed with me !" 

With these words, Mrs. Loxley burst out 
laughing, and Miss Prince servilely followed 
her example ; whilst I, already weary of our 
overbearing visitor, heartily wished that it 
was time for her to go again. 

44 So you think me looking well ?" resumed 
that lady, seating herself in the arm-chair 
vacated by Miss Prince. u Well, one wants a 
change occasionally. Not that I have any 
deficiency of space and air at home." 

This was said with another disdainful 
glance round our small apartment. 

44 But stay, I am forgeting; — where is the 
basket that I told your girl to hold ? Just 
enquire for it, Florence, and bring it in. I 
hope she is not handling it in the kitchen all 
this time." 

I turned to comply with this request, or 
rather command; but the obsequious Miss 
Prince once more forestalled me; rushing 
from the room with much energy, and in- 
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stantly returning with a covered basket in her 
hand. 

44 Here ! Bring it here. Now open it," 
cried Mrs. Loxley. a You have not dined 
yet ? You usually dine early, I suppose ?" 

44 We do. You will take some lunch with 
us, of course ?" I said, as courteously as might 
be. 

44 Well, I breakfasted at nine, and it is now 
nearly two; and I shall not get to the Murray 
Fowlers' house till after seven. Then I shall 
have to dress, and settle myself, and it will be 
eight o'clock before we dine." 

44 Very different from our primitive hours," 
remarked Miss Prince. 

44 Very, indeed. They have a large party 
staying there ; — Lord Meadfoot, and I don't 
know who besides. I shall have a bustling 
time of it, I fancy ; — nothing but gaiety and 
racketing, in-doors and out." 

44 1 wonder, after all your winter's dissipa- 
tion, that you should not prefer a little quiet," 
I observed. 
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44 Oh, no ! I like the sort of thing. It 
always does me good. I think I have been to 
seven dinner-parties in the last ten days. 
But, I was going to say, since I am leaving 
home for a short time some of these things 
may perhaps be acceptable to you; — may 
make a little change. It is no use leaving 
matters of this kind to the servants, so I have 
brought you a cold chicken, and a mould of 
jelly (take care of the mould, for I must have 
that back) ; and something else, I think ; — a 
bit of ham, and a few tartlets. They will be 
rathei a treat, for I fancy you don't have much 
variety in your fare." 

44 How very kind," exclaimed Miss Prince. 
* 4 I am sure we are exceedingly obliged." 
My countenance, however, if it was in any 
way expressive of my feelings, indicated any- 
thing but an excess of gratitude. In truth, I 
thought Mrs. Loxley extremely insolent and 
vulgar, and for some minutes afterwards I 
never once unclosed my lips. I took the 
basket, and under pretence of giving some 
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necessary orders to Bachael, left the room to 
recover from my indignation, but I fear I had 
not quite succeeded, even when I returned to 
announce luncheon, and to convey Mrs. Lox- 
ley to the other sitting-room. 

She and Miss Prince appeared to be getting 
on very amicably, and the latter looking as if 
she wished my absence had been prolonged* 
But she had now to rise, and help to do the 
honours of our little house ; Mrs. Loxley, 
meantime, indulging in a few more open 
comments. How hateful all this appeared, 
I felt in a state of inward fury, and could 
scarcely control myself, when our visitor 
exclaimed, in a most patronising manner, 

44 Come, Florence, you had better have a 
little chicken, or some jelly. You will find 
them very delicate, and they will do you 
more good than that nasty tough mutton- 
chop." 

Not for worlds would I have touched the 
proffered dainties; and answering very coldly, 
I went on resolutety with my mutton-chop, 
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whilst Miss Prince made amends for my in- 
gratitude, by tasting and praising all the 
contents of Mrs. Loxley's basket. 

What a long afternoon ! Question after 
question, — comment after comment; but at 
length the fly drove up again, and seldom 
was sound of wheels more grateful to the 
human ear. Miss Prince took Mrs. Loxley 
to her own room to arrange her shawl and 
bonnet, and there they remained some 
minutes, talking, the end of their conference 
being the following mysterious words, pro- 
nounced in a loud undertone, before they de- 
scended, 

4; Well, I'll write in the course of a few 
days, and let you know." 

" Oh, thank you. I shall indeed be truly 
grateful." 

And then adieux were exchanged, and the 
great lady drove away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SETTLING OUR AFFAIRS. 



Mrs. Loxley's unexpected arrival had cer- 
tainly caused a temporary diversion. Hos- 
tilities had been suspended for a time, and 
Miss Prince had even called me " Florence, 
dear," in the presence of our visitor; but ere 
the sound of wheels had died away, matters 
once more resumed their former footing. 
Miss Prince would not speak, or even look 
at me when I addressed her; and after 
various glances round the room, which 
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seemed to hint that it had become far too 
small to hold us both, she began fussily to 
gather her working materials together, and 
prepare to take flight upstairs. 

Upon this I rose, and saying, u Pray do 
not stir, Miss Prince, for I am going," I went 
for my hat and cloak, and set out at once to 
consult Miss Morton. 

The kind old lady listened to my story 
with tears of sympathy and sorrow in her 
eyes. She was shocked to hear of Mr, 
O'Grady's delinquencies, and could hardly 
believe that a young man to whom, as a 
clergyman, she had accustomed herself to 
look up, could have shown such lamentable 
want of principle, and thereby created such a 
scandal in the idle, tattling little town. 

She grieved sincerely for my share in the 
catastrophe, and actually passed a mild cen^- 
sure on Mis # s Prince. 

"I can't bear to think of your being 
obliged to leave your nice little house, dear, 
just when you seemed so comfortably settled. 
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Do you not think it would be possible to stay- 
on there, and endeavour to retrieve matters 
by taking in a lodger, or something of that 
kind? I will make every inquiry, for I 
would rather do anything than let you go," 
she added. But I shook my head. 

44 No, dear Miss Morton, that plan wou^d 
not answer. In fact I do not know what plan 
would, whilst Miss Prince and I continue to 
live together." 

"And you are far too young to set up 
housekeeping alone." 

44 Yes ; but I have a scheme, though I do 
not know whether it will ever be brought to 
maturity. Ellinor Bryant and I might get on 
far better, and be a help and comfort to each 
other." 

44 Oh, yes, dear, so you might," replied 
Miss Morton, with brightening looks. 

44 But then you see," I continued, 44 situated, 
as I am, that cannot be at present. I am 
deeply in debt, and it would take a whole 
year's income to pay off what I owe. Mean- 
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while, the question is, how am I to live until 
this time next year? I have scarcely had 
leisure to think the matter over yet, but it 
appears to me that, during the interim, my 
best plan would be to take a situation as 
governess or companion, and look out for 
something similar for Miss Prince." 

14 But you are not strong enough, dear, to 
go out as governess. Ill as you have been 
lately, it would be most imprudent — most 
unfit." 

44 But beggars must not be choosers ; and 
whilst I save up my money to pay off all 
debts, I must either earn a livelihood or 
starve. So, dear Miss Morton, if you hear of 
anything likely to suit — 4 Oh, is not that a 
visitor's knock ? How tiresome ! I will go 
now, and see you again to-morrow.' " 

I accordingly rose ; but the neat parlour- 
maid announcing " Mrs. Harford," Miss Mor- 
ton immediately caught my hand, entreating. 

44 Do not go just yet, for Mrs. Harford is a 
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very pleasant, kind-hearted person, and 1 
should like you to become acquainted with 
her." 

There was no time for more, for enter Mrs. 
Harford, with an air of great empressement; 
and to oblige my friend, I stayed ; glancing 
at Mrs. Harford with some interest, while she 
seized Miss Morton's hand in both her own, 
exclaiming, 

44 How are you, dear ? I should have come 
earlier, but I was anxious about Lina, who 
has been suffering from one of her nervous 
attacks to-day, and that delayed me for an 
hour or two." 

44 Dear, how unfortunate/' replied Miss 
Morton, in a tone of the most unaffected con- 
cern. 4C She always seems delicate, but I 
hope she is better now." 

44 Oh, yes, thank you. The attack has 
passed off very nicely, and she has gone out 
for a drive. The air always does her more 
good than anything." 
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U And what does she take on these occa- 
sions ?" 

44 Why the doctor tells her there is nothing 
so good for the spirits as champagne, and so 
she drinks it every day." 

And Mrs. Harford looked from Miss Mor- 
ton to me, and smiled and nodded. 

44 A very pleasant remedy, indeed," ex- 
claimed Miss Morton. 44 But I am forgetting 
to introduce my young friend, Miss Bran- 
dreth." 

44 1 am glad to see you, dear," returned Mrs. 
Harford, in her gipsy ish, insinuating voice; 
and she seized and pressed my hand, 
affectionately; — just as she had seized and 
pressed Miss Morton's. 

I felt a little flattered by her warmth of 
manner, though at the same time I wondered, 
44 Are you quite sincere?" 

Mrs. Harford had evidently been very 
good-looking once, and was still a comely 
woman of middle age, despite her shabby 
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old black dress and bonnet. She had much 
of the gipsy in her voice, features, and com- 
plexitm; a restless manner; an ever-ready 
flow of words, and a great desire for informa- 
tion on all matters that concerned her fellow 
men — and women. 

"So Mr. O'Grady has run off," she 
remarked, drawing up a chair between Miss 
Morton and myself. "I suppose you have 
heard all about it, dear; for it has already 
become the general talk of the town." 

u Yes, Florence has just told me. Very 
sad, indeed," replied Miss Morton ; whilst Mrs. 
Harford turned eagerly to me. 

a Ah, then you have doubtless heard the 
latest particulars. Tell me all about it, 
dear." 

I repeated all that I had learned, except 
the fate of my five-and* twenty pounds, whilst 
Miss Morton regarded me with pitying 
affection, and probably commended my 
moderation. 
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Mrs. Harford grew more and more 
animated, and sat so long talking over this, 
and other matters, that I at length prepared 
to depart, as I was still afraid of staying out 
too late. 

"Good-bye, my dear," said kind Miss 
Morton. u Let me see you again to-morrow, 
and by that time we may have thought of 
something. This is so distressing !" 

Mrs. Harford looked enquiringly from one 
to the other; and then pressed my hand 

again. 

44 Good-bye, dear ; you must come and see 
me, too. Now don't forget. You know 
Grove Cottage ? — the snug little house that 
runs back from the east end of the Parade, 
with a good many trees about it, and a nice 
green lawn in front.' 1 

44 Oh, yes; I know it very well." 
44 Then mind you come . and look me up 
some fine morning soon. Come early, and 
then you will be almost sure to find me in ; 
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and my daughter, Mrs. Streatfield, will be very 
glad to see you, too. M 

Such was Mrs. Harford's parting salutation ; 
and her soft words,— whether honest or 
insincere, could not fail to please, after Mrs* ; 
Loxley's intolerable speeches and behaviour. 

I found Miss Prince still in the same state 
of mind; but wishing to deal fairly and 
openly by her, I resolved to speak at once. 

" Miss Prince." 

A quick nervous movement of the ever^ 
lasting crochet hook, and then a faint re- 
sponse. Be it known that she had never once 
looked up since I entered the room, or 
desisted from her employment, except oc-' 
casionally for a moment, when she sniffed, 
and raised her pocket-handkerchief. 

" I have something to say. Can you listen ?" 

"If you like." 

"I will endeavour to be brief; but it is 
necessary that something should be arranged 
as soon as possible. 9 ' 
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u Perhaps you think I have stolen your 
money," she interrupted, apropos to nothing. 

44 Nothing was farther from my thoughts. 
The money is gone, and there is no use saying 
any more about it The bills, however, must 
still be paid, and the only questions now to be 
considered are, — how is that to be managed ; 
and how and where are we to live mean-* 
timer 

44 Eh ? Then you don't think of remaining 
here?" 

44 No; it is impossible." 

44 Oh, I thought you would ask Miss 
Bryant to come, and fill my place; for I can 
see that you are very anxious to be rid of me. 
I am only sorry that I have been an encum- 
brance so long ; and goodness knows, if I had 
but the money, I would gladly give it, to — " 

44 Pray spare me this," I answered, hur- 
riedly. 44 1 am not going to ask anyone to 
take your place." 

44 Perhaps you had better not, dear, for you 
might only quarrel with her, too." 
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u On the contrary," I continued, as if no 
interruption had occurred ; 4t I intend to 
enquire for a situation of some kind, for the 
sooner we leave this house, the better. Nay, 
I have already spoken to Miss Morton — " 

u And exposed me, doubtless ; as if I had 
not enough to make me thoroughly miserable 
before! My feelings trifled with, my con- 
fidence abused, — and now, now this unkind- 
ness on your part ! Oh, Florence ! " 

And overcome by her emotion, TMiss Prince 
hurried from the room. But I had said all 
that was necessary, and she could now make 
her plans accordingly, whilst I was also free 
to arrange my own, without running the risk 
of being called mancevring and under-hand. 
At least, I hoped so; and thoroughly worn 
out with this day's disagreeable work, I was 
just on the point of lying down to rest — and 
think things over, — when in came Rachel 
with a note. 

It was from Miss Morton, and ran as 
follows, 
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■ " My dear Florence, 

" After you left my house, I spoke 
about you to Mrs. Harford, and I hope I have 
heard of something to your advantage. She 
is a most excellent person, and is for the 
present staying at Fairwater, on account of 
her daughter— Mrs. Streatfield's, — delicate 
state of health ; but they intend, if all is well, 
to return home in about a month. They Kve 
near Thorburn, — Mrs, Harford, her daughter, 
and Mrs. Streatfield's two young children, 
for Mrs. S.'s husband is an officer, now in 
India, and the climate does not suit her 
health. So she is living with her mother 
till his return. I could explain all this much 
better if I saw you, so do not fail to come to- 
morrow. Mrs. Harford wants some nice, 
cheerful young lady to assist her in household 
affairs, and to be an occasional companion to 
her daughter, and I think seems very well 
inclined towards you. It appears to me that 
«he would do all in her power to make you 
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happy, and that you might find a very com- 
fortable home at Lauriston. At any rate, 
you could but try, — as a beginning. There 
only seems to be one obstacle. Mrs. Harford 
regrets that she is unable to offer you any 
salary; but still you would be saving your 
little income ; and (if you will allow me to 
advise), I should not hesitate on that account. 
God bless you, my dear Florence, and help 
you through your troubles. 

u Ever your affectionate friend, 

"Anne Morton." 

I thought the matter well over that evening; 
and though it appeared to me that persons 
who could afford to drink champagne every 
day might contrive to give their companion 
fifteen or twenty pounds a year, I still re- 
solved not to refuse this first chance of a 
situation ; for the case was urgent, and who 
knew how long it might be before I had 
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another ? I remembered my vain attempts to 
obtain pupils, and sell drawings and illumi- 
nations, and weary of such disheartening 
work, I determined to give Lauriston a fair 
trial ; for if, upon nearer acquaintance, that 
place appeared unsuitable, I could easily 
enquire for something else. 

So I had interviews with Miss Morton and 
Mrs. Harford ; and the business was very soon 
arranged. Mrs. Streatfield came in, whilst I 
was sitting talking to the latter ; but I cannot 
say that my first impressions were altogether 
favourable. 

A pale, fine-ladyish countenance ; a gold 
net upon her hair, (it was early morning) ; and 
a tall, and not particularly graceful figure, 
which seemed formed for lounging on sofas 
or in easy chairs; — such were the points which 
struck me most forcibly on Mrs. Streatfield's 
entrance ; and I must add that I thought her 
manner rather affected and airified. 

"Miss Brandreth, — Lina, dear," explained 
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her mother; upon which Lina honoured me 
with a languid bow and stare; and then, 
sinking into an arm-chair, leaned her elbow 
on the table, and her head upon her hand. 

a How is your poor head, my love?" asked 
Mrs. Harford, tenderly. 

" Much the. same," was the reply; and Mrs. 
Streatfield unscrewed the silver top of a scent- 
bottle, and applied it to her nose. " I must 
have something soon, for I feel quite faint. 
Mamma, would you mind? — Oh, Miss Brand- 
reth, you are nearest to it, — may I trouble 
you to ring the bell ?" 

I rang; and in answer to the summons, 
enter a maid bearing a small silver cup upon 
a waiter. Mrs. Streatfield took it languidly, 
but seemed refreshed by the contents ; for 
afterwards she brightened up a little, and 
asked me a few condescending questions. 

I did not like her half so well as her 
mother, nor feel quite sure how far I might 
depend on either ; but it was too late to draw 
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back now, even if I had particularly desired 
to do so, which I certainly did not. 

"No, I will try it. There are disagree- 
ables everywhere," I said to myself, as I rose 
to leave. " So it is useless being too fas- 
tidious. ,, 

Mrs. Harford actually kissed uie as she said 
good-bye; and then accompanied me down 
stairs. On the way we met Mrs. Streatfield's 
two children ; a boy and girl — pale little things, 
with smart frocks and long fair hair; but who 
seemed in tolerable health and spirits, judg- 
ing from the noise they made. 

" Come, my dears, do be quiet, and go off 
the stairs/ 9 said their grandmamma; upon 
which the boy replied, 

" I shan't, till I like. You're an old snake, 
and I don't care what you say 1" 

u What is that, you nasty little monkey?'' 
asked grandmamma, sharply; her amiable, 
gipsy ish expression at the same time change 
ing to a threatening air. 
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"You're a snake! You're a snake!" 
vociferated the child, whilst his sister laughed 
derisively, and Mrs. Harford looked very 
much inclined to box their ears. 

a Their mamma will spoil them so," she re- 
marked, " that I cannot make them mind me 
in the least. Well, good-bye, dear ; we shall 
meet again very soon." 

With these words she saw me not only 
across the threshold, but the little lawn as 
well; whilst I was inwardly weighing her 
conduct and motives in my mind, and feeling 
dissatisfied, — I scarce knew why. 

Next, I went to our landlord, Mr. Green, 
and told him that we wished to leave. In 
another month we should have been at No. 25 
a year; and I knew that a quarter's notice 
was the usual form ; but we had no thoughts 
of moving at that time. However, Mr. 
Green was very civil, regretted our approach- 
ing departure, and assured me that, as it hap- 
pened, my late notice did not matter, for 
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u there were so many parties who would be 
glad of such a house, that he should have 
had no trouble in letting it ten times over, if 
that were possible ; and at a higher rent as 
well." 

Then I wrote to Eilinor Bryant, paid a few 
small bills, and spoke to the tradesmen about 
leaving others for a time. Miss Morton's 
name was of much assistance ; and so, having 
got on pretty smoothly thus far, I called 
Eachel, and told her that she must leave in a 
month's time, but that I would endeavour to 
provide her with another place. 

The girl's large eyes filled with tears, and 
she expressed much sorrow at the thought of 
such a change ; and so did I, for troublesome 
and giddy as she often was, little Rachel's 
soft voice and pretty manners had made me 
quite fond of her, despite all her faults. 

As for Miss Prince, she retained her injured 
air, but was growing u very independent in 
her manners," as the servants say; so that 
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the remainder of our sojourn together was 
most irksome. For some days I could obtain 
no hint of her future plans, but at length she 
bade me listen to part of a letter from Mrs, 
Loxley, and I then recollected the mysterious 
conference upon the stairs, and inwardly com- 
mended my ex-governess for so wisely making 
to herself u friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness." 

Mrs. Loxley, she read triumphantly, would 
be at home in three weeks, and would then be 
ready to receive her for as long a period as she 
(Miss Prince), thought proper. And thus that 
worthy lady was also engaged as a companion 
without pay ! I confess I did not envy her 
prospects, though I was glad to think she had 
provided for her own interests, and so relieved 
me from that responsibility. 

Time passed on. I frequently saw Mrs. 
Harford, and she was always most affection- 
ate; whilst Mrs. Streatfield was generally 
. either indisposed and in her own room, or 
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riding or driving, when I called ; and when I 
did see her, spoke but little. 
-■ Mr. Green came to look over the inventory, 
&c, accompanied by his son-in-law, — a low 
class lawyer's clerk, — and seemed inclined to 
impose and be uncivil at the last — extorting 
three or four pounds more than his due, be- 
cause he saw that I was anxious to avoid dis- 
putes. 

The inhabitants of Fairwater doubtless 
talked over this rather sudden flight, and 
assigned various discreditable reasons for it, 
whilst they rejoiced in getting rid of me — an 
upstart nobody, whom they had latterly been 
compelled to notice. 

Kind Miss Morton took charge of some of 
toy property, and wept as she took leave of 
me, placing a sealed envelope in my hand, 
which envelope being opened at leisure proved 
to contain a gentle, pious little letter, and a 
ten-pound note, which the writer begged me 
to accept as a slight token of her regard. I 
was much affected by this kind action, and 
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the delicate way in which it was performed, 
and wondered what I should have done with- 
out Miss Morton's aid. It did me a world of 
good to think that I still possessed one real 
friend, and I resolved never to do anything 
to lose her esteem. Under these circum- 
stances, I bade adieu to Fairwater. Miss 
Prince accompanied me to the railway-sta-*- 
tion, and there we parted, to go upon our 
different ways. She forced some tears, and 
would embrace me impulsively, bidding me 
write occasionally, and let her know how I 
was getting on. I was glad our leave-taking 
was friendly, yet still more glad to say adieu ; 
and in that frame of mind, I entered the 
Harfords' railway -carriage. 

Adieu to Fairwater 1 Adieu to the sea and 
the South ! We were going northwards, and, 
passing through London, continued our jour* 
ney along the Midland Line ; the very direc- 
tion in which we were travelling helping to 
revive my spirits. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



LAUR1ST0N. 



44 Here we are/' cried Mrs. Harford, as we 
reached the Thorburn station, u and there is 
Mr. Lyle, waiting to receive us." 

Her head was through the carriage window, 
and as she spoke she began nodding and 
kissing her hand vehemently to a grave, 
middle-aged gentleman upon the platform. 

"At last!" sighed Mrs. Streatfield, who 
had been overpowered by heat and dust and 
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noise throughout the day, and had constantly- 
required an unusual degree of attention from 
everyone; her maid and the two children 
having also travelled in the same carriage, 
and added but little to the quiet and comfort 
of the journey. 

44 If we had been much longer en route % I 
think I must have fainted, for I feel so 
thoroughly exhausted — far more dead than 
alive. Mamma, you and Mr. Lyle will look 
to the children and the luggage, whilst Miss 
Brandreth helps to settle me." 

I also was thoroughly weary, and had a 
bad head- ache; but no one cast a thought 
on me, and I assisted Mrs. Streatfield to 
collect her cushions, travelling-bag, shawls, 
novels, and all the other miscellaneous 
articles which seemed essential to her com- 
fort on a journey, whilst Mrs. Harford 
ejaculated, 

44 Poor dear Lina! But, never mind, love. 
Keep up a little longer — we shall soon be 
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home. Thanks, Mr. Lyle," as that gentle- 
man handed her from the railway carriage, 
44 What should we do without such an atten- 
tive cavalier ?" 

Mr. Lyle bowed slightly in acknowledg- 
ment of this compliment, but his features 
scarcely relaxed from their accustomed gra- 
vity, and he appeared to take Mrs. Harford's 
antics quite as a matter of course ; whilst she 
nodded, and smiled, and waved her hands, 
and flourished about, as if to entertain the 
other passengers. Mr. Lyle relieved her 
from her shawls and bags, and then offered 
his hand to Mrs. Streatfield; her mother, 
meantime, being employed in eyeing every- 
one, and attracting general attention. 

Mrs. Streatfield came languidly forward, 
and apparently found the effort of putting her 
foot upon the step too much for her, for Mr. 
Lyle had actually to lift her to the ground, 
and support her in his arms, whilst she closed 
her eyes and panted after her exertions. 
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"Here, Florence, dear," (Mrs. Harford 
already called me by my Christian name) 
iC You come and help me, whilst Mr. Lyle 
assists dear Lina to the carriage. There is 
one waiting, Mr. Lyle ?" 

u Yes, I have a fly in readiness, as you 
requested." 

" A thousand thanks. What a useful per- 
sonage you are ! Take good care of Lina till 
we come. ,, 

Whereupon, exit Mr. Lyle, with Lina lean- 
ing heavily upon his arm ; and Mrs. Harford 
commenced scuffling to and fro, snatching at 
boxes and parcels, scolding the children, 
giving contradictory orders to the maids (two 
in number), bidding me run in half-a-dozen 
different directions at once, and then seizing 
me by the cloak to drag me back again. At 
length, however we were settled in the fly, — 
Mrs. Harford, her daughter, the two children, 
and myself. One maid took her place beside 
the driver, whilst the other secured a seat in 
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the omnibus, and Mr. Lyle gravely raised his 
hat, and said, a Good evening.'' 

But Mrs. Harford was far too fond of 
society to part with him so easily. 

44 Stay, Mr. Lyle, you must come in to tea. 
I want you to hear our news. There has 
been no time to tell you anything at pre- 
sent." 

44 But, Mrs. Streatfield," objected the mea- 
sured voice of Mr. Lyle. 

44 Oh, you won't tire Lina. You are not a 
very noisy person, and I am sure she will be 
glad to see you. If she says 4 come/ you 
cannot possibly refuse." 

44 Pray come," said Lina, forcing a faint 
smile ; and of course Mr. Lyle could only say 
he should be " very happy." 

We then drove through the quiet and 
rather pretty country town, to an old- 
fashioned, rambling house, of moderate size, 
which stood within its own grounds, on the 
outskirts. An iron gate was opened, and the 
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carriage passed through a small lawn to a 
second gate, which being also passed, we 
were at once on the gravel sweep, in front of 
Lauriston House. The bright sun of early 
summer had not yet set, and its warm beams 
slanted through sheltering trees until they lit 
up a cheerful little garden, whose many- 
coloured blossoms bent glistening and quiveiv 
ing in the evening wind, 

A maid opened the door, for Mrs. Harford 
kept no in-door man, and we entered a 
tolerably spacious hall, with various doors 
opening into it, through which sundry other 
domestics kept rushing to and fro. There 
was a sort of gloom within the house — a 
universal dinginess and shabbiness — which 
extended even to the drawing-room, and gave 
one the idea that Lauriston had experienced 
much wear and tear and no repairs, for the 
last thirty years at least. In short, it was 
very easy to guess that it was a house taken 
only from year to year, and therefore no^t 
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worth the attention of any tenant. As for 
the landlord, so long as he could let it in its 
present state, he was not likely to spend much 
money on improvements. 

Mrs. Streatfield was presently established 
on a sofa, and the children packed off to 
their nursery by grandmamma, who then 
permitted me to go and wash off the dust of 
the journey, and smooth my hair. There 
were all kinds of passages, and steps, leading 
by twos and threes, to different rooms ; and 
along a little passage, and up a few steps, 
which were its own peculiar property, was 
my room ; and a dreary, half-furnished, little 
place it was — looking upon the yard and 
out-houses at the back. Never mind, it was 
summer, when no room possessing a window 
that would open, could be altogether cheerless. 
But I did not linger long to admire the view. 
I heard Mrs. Harford's and the children's 
voices ; and the former soon approached, and 
intimated that I must come down to tea. 
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Descending, I found Mr. Lyle (who, as 
Mrs. Harford informed me, was her " man of 
business/') once more in attendance, and en- 
deavouring to keep up a languid conversation 
with the invalid upon the sofa. Mrs. Streat- 
field had raised herself upon one elbow, and 
to me looked neither very ill nor tired. 

"The heat, doubtless, was too much for 
you?" said Mr. Lyle. 

44 No, I don't think it was altogether the 
heat. I delight in heat. When we were in 
Italy, I used to go out at mid-day, when no 
one else could stand the sun." 

44 Indeed! then I suppose it was the dust 
and rapid motion of the train." 

u I fancy so ; and the excitement of the 
journey. I have left some very dear friends 
at Fairwater, and such partings always must 
affect one's nerves. Tou know, my medical 
attendant has often told me that I must 
avoid excitement. Yet, how can I?" She 
laughed languidly, and added, 44 1 sometimes 
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think I almost live upon excitement ; it is 
only that which helps to keep me up. With- 
out it, I should become a very fossil." 

u Then excite yourself, by all means, if it 
really does you good," replied Mr. Lyle, in 
his usual grave manner, and making the lady 
a little courtly bow. " It would be a great 
misfortune if such a catastrophe should 
happen." 

Here his eye chanced to meet mine, and it 
bore testimony to some dry humour in his 
composition, leading to the conclusion that 
Mr. Lyle was not quite so matter-of-fact as 
most of his acquaintance thought. 

I smiled, and looked away ; but Mr. Lyle 
appeared to think that it was not worth 
while to withdraw his eyes, until I had been 
honoured with a little quiet study; so he 
continued his scrutiny, until Mrs. Harford 
created a diversion by summoning us to 
tea. 

"You must make tea another evening, 
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dear," she observed. " You are strange, 
yet ; but you will soon fall into our ways/ 1 

44 I hope so," was the answer ; and, raising 
my eyes, I again met the lawyer's grave, 
enquiring glance. 

Mrs. Streatfield's easy chair was wheeled 
up to the table, and with her mother's assist- 
ance, she left -the sofa, and lounged listlessly 
across the room; doing ample justice, how- 
ever, to the roast chicken and other little 
dainties prepared for her, and drinking cham- 
pagne instead of tea. 

44 Lina has such a poor appetite," said 
Mrs. Harford, sadly. 44 She would never be 
able to touch a morsel, without the aid of 
that exhilarating silver cup." 

44 So it seems,'' responded Mr. Lyle. 
44 And here is another lady who appears to 
have lost her appetite." 

44 Oh, Florence, dear, I quite forgot you. 
Beg your pardon; but I was so taken up 
with Lina. Tou must take good care of 
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yourself, dear; that's the best way of getting 
on. 

u Allow me to attend to you ?" said Mr. 
Lyle, with grave politeness, and offering me 
everything within his reach. Then, once 
more fixing his eyes upon me, with an air of 
interest, he added, " I should think you were 
not particularly strong/ ' 

u I Was ill in the winter, and have scarce 
recovered yet." 

u But change of air will soon set you up 
again," interposed Mrs. Harford, rather hur- 
riedly. u Do you feel very tired this even- 
ing, d§ar? If so, you had better go and get a 
good night's rest." 

I answered that I should prefer staying 
where I was for the present; upon which 
Mrs. Harford, with a nod, and a " very well 7 
dear ; as you please," turned to Mr. Lyle, and 
began to relate all the gossiping stories and 
laughable occurrences that she could string 
together — quite undaunted by his grave de- 
meanour ; and his brief ejaculations of u In- 
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deed! How strange! How exceedingly 
ridiculous !" 

Bye-and-bye, Mrs. Streatfield also shook 
off a portion of her languor, and when her 
mother had talked herself out of breath, 
which was not very soon — she, in a low, 
half-confidential voice, addressed the lawyer, 
as if desirous of attracting his attention. She 
even assumed an air of lazy coquetry, appa- 
rently for the sake of practice, and succeeded 
in extorting a few measured compliments 
from Mr. Lyle. But at length, as if secretly 
weary of her egotism, he began to speak of 
books, and enquired whether Mrs. Streatfield 
had read a volume of travels that was lately 
out. 

u No ; I have not met with it at present," 
was the answer. " I don't fancy it is much 
repandu" 

" At any rate, it is very interesting," he 
answered. 

" Oh, then, I must order it at once. I will 
note down the name, for fear I should forget," 
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— drawing forth the ivory tablets, and small 
gold pencil-case, which were attached to her 
chain ; and with an affectation of interest, 
scribbling it down. 

" I wonder whether you have read it," con- 
tinued Mr. Lyle, turning to me. 

u I have/' was the reply. 

"Good," and he looked satisfied ; but here 
Mrs. Streatfield relapsed into sullen apathy, 
and it took a great deal of coaxing to rouse 
her again. 

Meantime, Mrs. Harford had recovered 
breath, and ran on with an unbroken string 
of anecdotes, until her daughter was able — or 
willing, to continue talking. But still, from 
time to time, Mr. Lyle would address, or look 
at me. 

He stayed till half-past nine, and bowed 
gravely to me when he went. Immediately 
afterwards, Mrs. Streatfield was conducted to 
her own room, and I also was at liberty to 
retire. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A PROPOSAL. 



Lauristoa was a strange unsettled house. A 
number of servants for ever running up and 
down, without appearing to make much pro- 
gress with their work ; a variety of visitors 
at every hour of the day and evening ; a rest- 
less, talkative mistress, who seemed to live 
upon excitement ; rising early only to add to 
the general confusion ; a younger lady, who 
never left her room till a late hour, and then, 
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was alternately apathetic and excitable ; and 
children who were now scolded by their 
grandmamma, and now over-indulged ; — such 
were the component parts of this ill-ordered 
household ; and I cannot say that I admired 
its habits. There was an atmosphere of mys- 
tery and manoeuvring, which pervaded even 
the most trifling matters ; down to the de- 
livery of a message, or the announcement of 
a guest. When Mrs. Streatfield was enquired 
for, she was generally " engaged" in her own 
boudoir (as she termed it), with some visitor 
who had entered the house as it were by 
stealth, and who quitted it again one knew 
not how or when. There were letters which 
could only be entrusted to her confidential 
maid ; and bracelets, lockets, and rings, which 
were first half displayed, and then concealed, 
a& though they possessed a secret history of 
their own. 

Gentlemen appeared to join her in the 
course of her rides, or to be admitted to the 
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pink and tinsel boudoir, where she gave 
audience to her especial friends. Funny- 
looking young ladies slipped in, too — members 
of that class who seem to consider it their 
particular vocation to earn favour — and per- 
haps more substantial benefits, by acting, the 
part of toady; and who are ready either to 
run on errands, or conduct intrigues, and 
always to play the role of spy ; in fact, to 
make themselves rt generally useful," by aid- 
ing and abetting all mischief to the utmost of 
their power. 

Such were the u ways " of Lauriston. As 
for me, I soon found that my place was no 
sinecure, for I was expected to look after and 
teach the children ; to go to the town and 
shop, to relieve the' other ladies from the re- 
sponsibility of entertaining tiresome visitors, 
and to perform divers other odds and ends of 
work. I had seldom a clear half hour to my- 
self, and soon began to think I could not bear 
this life for any length of time ; therefore, I 
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wrote to Ellinor Bryant, and begged her, if 
anything more promising should be presented 
to her notice, to remember me. 

Mrs. Harford was always affectionate, and 
paid for the work expected to be done by a 
profusion of caresses and soft words ; but she 
was not sincere, nor (save for her daughter) 
did she possess any real feeling. She was 
good natured, because she found me useful ; 
but if I ceased to be necessary to her comfort, 
I felt convinced that I should soon be thrown 
aside, and forgotten as easily as a cast-off 
glove. And thus, I never could feel settled 
whilst at Lauriston. 

Miss Prince sent me a highly-coloured ac- 
count of the "extremely gratifying recep- 
tion," accorded to her by Mrs. Loxley ; and 
of the a personal comforts " she enjoyed at 
Victoria Crescent. They took u carriage 
drives nearly every day," &c. ; and the long 
rambling letter ended with the following con- 
descending enquiry and request: — " And 
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how are you getting on, Florence dear ? Pray 
drop a line soon, for I feel really interested in 
your success." 

I was glad Miss Prince appeared so well 
satisfied ; and— to use her own language, — I 
only hoped that it might last. I wrote her a 
friendly letter, without entering into many 
details; — and said that I was "getting on ,% 
quite as well as I expected ; and then 1 heard 
no more from her, until she and Mrs. Loxley 
contrived to have a ll difference of opinion," 
which rendered it necessary for the latter to 
leave her comfortable home ; when she wroto 
to beg me to exert my influence with Mrs, 
Harford and her friends, as no one knew her 
habits and requirements better than myself. 
I did my best, and found another situation 
for her, with a handsome salary ; but there, 
— owing to her fidgety, exacting ways, she 
did not stay a year, and from that time was 
continually unsettled. Well might she regret 
Carlton . and its indulgences, for never again 
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was she destined to meet with such a home,— 
lightly as she had often appeared to esteem it 
at the time. 

To return to my own affairs. Mr. Lyle 
was a frequent visitor at Lauriston, and 
seemed to have taken a decided fancy to 
me. 

Then, before I had been there a month, a 
niece of Mrs. Harford's, — Janie Harford, — 
came, fresh from a Parisian school, to spend 
her holidays with her aunt and cousin. She 
was a striking-looking girl, — not handsome, 
for she had irregular features, and a bad, 
dark complexion ; but her figure was fine, 
and she dressed and held herself well ; inso- 
much that Mrs. Harford remarked, 

" Janie had a great deal of manner, and 
was quite a Parisian, — very French in all her 
ways." 

Janie was certainly full of fun and mischief, 
and made the house more pleasant than 
before, — though she always treated me as 
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"the companion." In her, the mannerism 
of a French girl, and the hoydenish ways of 
an English school-girl, were combined, united 
to a quick wit, and ready flow of words ; so 
that Janie seemed to be everywhere at once, 
and up to all the by-play of the house ; and 
T am not sure that Lina was quite pleased to 
have her there. 

I said that Janie Harford made the house 
more pleasant; but all the same, I longed 
to be out of it ; , and in this frame of mind I 
was one day sitting in the drawing-room 
alone, with a book in my hand, — unwonted 
luxury! — when Mr. Lyle was shown in, and 
I had to rise and do the honours. I was 
sorry to be disturbed; yet still, I would 
rather have seen him than any other of the 
Lauriston visitors; for his grave kindness 
had won my regard, and spite of his usual 
slow, methodical manner, at times he was 
anything but a mere dry "man of business." 

So I met him with a smile of welcome ; and 
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taking my hand, he held it for a moment ; 

» 

saying, 

" How are you, Miss Brandreth ? Any 
stronger? You look better than when I first 
saw you ; yet there is room for much improve- 
ment still/ 9 

I laughed, and bidding him be seated, once 
more sat down upon my sofa. He drew up 
an arm-chair, and continued, with an air of 
interest, 

" Well, I am waiting. You have not yet 
answered my enquiries/' 

44 Oh," I replied, still smiling, " I am pretty 
well, though I do not think I shall ever be very 
strong again/' 

u I am concerned to hear it," (and he 
looked so) ; u but why, at your age, should 
you speak so despondingly?" 

44 Because I have suffered so much, that I 
feel as if all youth and freshness were for ever 
flown/' 

44 Pray do not say so," he returned, with 
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much earnestness. " At your time of life, it 
is almost a duty to look forward to brighter 
days ; and indeed, — indeed you ought not to 
despond." 

Never had I seen him so much moved 
before. He spoke quite enthusiastically ; and 
I began to feel a slight tremor running through 
my whole frame; for such expressions and 
looks of real interest had long ago become a 
novelty. 

44 1 do not despond/' I answered, in a tone 
which I could not prevent from sounding 
somewhat dreary ; u but I consider it a duty 
to look the future boldly in the face, and shut 
out all delusive hopes." 

u But why should you not hope?" persisted 
Mr. Lyle. 

u Because I have already * lived my life.' 
All my belongings are dead. I have suffered 
much ; and here I am, without hope of money 
or position, save such as I may chance to 
earn. To be entirely at the mercy of 
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strangers, does not tend to raise one's 
spirits." 

u Certainly not. 1 am grieved to hear 
this; but I always imagined that you had 
been used to something very different." He 
drew still nearer, and added, confidentially, 
44 Then I am to understand — you are not happy 
here?" 

"Mrs. Harford is very kind," was my 
reply. 

44 And so she ought to be. I cannot fancy 
anyone being otherwise than kind — to you." 

Quite unsuspiciously, I answered, 

u You are very good to say so, — to take an 
interest in me, — and I feel really grateful. 
But do not imagine that I am dissatisfied; 
only over-fastidious, and unused to earn my 
living. I daresay all this will seem more 
natural by-and-bye. In these days not only 
men, but women must work hard, and well 
for them if they can but obtain the work they 
crave ! There is too much competition, — in 
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the bosom of this Father-land; but in the 
colonies it might be different, and I often 
wonder whether I shall not emigrate. It 
would at least be a total change, and I have 
no ties of family or friendship to detain me 
here?" 

Mr. Lyle looked all astonishment, and did 
not answer for a moment. Then he almost 
seemed to gasp ont, 

" Emigrate ! You think of emigrating ?" 

u Why not, if a fair chance should offer ? 
Of course I could not go alone ; but for the 
rest, all parts of the world are now the same 
to me ; and in a fresh country I might make 
a fresh beginning." Mr. Lyle made no reply, 
so I continued,' " It must be either that, or 
governess-ship. I see no alternative." 

He still remained silent, till I asked, u Do 
you ?" Then he roused himself, and hurriedly 
exclaimed, 

" Yes ; one alternative — if you think proper 
to accept it ?" 
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And he fixed his eyes enquiringly upon my 
face. 

"And what is that?" I asked, without 
suspicion ; but I confess the answer startled 
me. 

44 To take, — if you can bring down your 
ideas to such a lowly point, — the hand, and 
heart, and home, I have to offer." 

I could not repress a half cry of surprise, 
and could only say, 

" Oh, Mr. Lylel" 

44 Think the matter calmly over," was his 
answer, u and judge for yourself whether it 
would not be possible, in time, to give me, 
in return for that which I feel for you — at 
least, esteem. I ask no more. I fear I have 
rather startled you by the suddenness of this 
proposition. Yet, you must have seen — have 
guessed my sentiments. From the moment 
when I first saw you, I had but one wish. 
But I will not say more now ; nor do I desire 
that you should answer without due con- 
sideration. So, now, I will take my leave." 
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Lyle ? There is rather a disparity of age i 
.certainly ; but not enough to be of any conse* 
quence ; and I have no doubt that, in other 
respects, you might find this a most advan- 
tageous match, so don't be in a hurry to 
refuse.' ' 

Mrs. Harford and her family were evi- 
dently jealous of any attention bestowed on 
me; — why, in this case, I cannot tell, for 
Lina could not have married Mr. Lyle, and I 
did not think that Janie would have done ; 
whilst, surely, the widowed lady of the house 
had no intention of changing her name 
again. Yet there was no doubt that this 
•affair was highly distasteful to their feelings ; 
and though Mrs. Harford spoke apparently 
in jest, and with a smile upon her lip, there 
was a secret sting in every word, and a 
malicious sparkle in her eye. 

I have often noticed the same peculiarity 
in other people, comfortably established 
themselves, and wondered why they should try 
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to drag their less favoured neighbours back- 
ward, instead of offering a helping hand. 
Perhaps Mrs. Harford did not wish to lose 
her inexpensive and useful companion; or, 
perhaps, she considered Mr. Lyle private 
property, and was offended by his taking 
such an important step, without having first 
consulted her. Conjectures are vain, how- 
ever ; for, whatever the motive, the fact it- 
self was plain enough. I felt very much 
annoyed, but endeavoured to hide my angry 
feelings under an assumption of indifference ; 
though, at that very moment, I was tor- 
mented by the thought, " Mr. Lyle is kind, 
well-principled, and sensible. There is cer- 
tainly a great difference in our age, for 
whilst I am scarcely more than one-and- 
twenty, he must be nearly fifty — forty- five, 
at least. As to loving him, I cannot, after 
what has passed before. Yet, I do esteem 
him ; I might make him happy, an d have an 
opportunity of helping others; whereas, 
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now, I am living in a state of miserable bon- 
dage. Anything would be better than my 
present life ; and so, I have more than half 
a mind to write at once, and say, 4 1 do con- 
sent.' " 

This train of ideas passed like lightning 
through my mind, whilst I burned with im- 
patience to escape from Lauriston ; but the 
tone of my reply was very different. 

" I am quite sensible of the honour done 
me by Mr. Lyle. I esteem him highly, and 
agree with you that, in many respects, this 
might be a most advantageous match ; but, 
still, I am not prepared to take a step of 
such importance, without due consideration." 

Here I saw Janie pull her aunt's sleeve, 
and laugh derisively, whilst Mrs. Harford 
responded by a wink — and I felt more angry 
than before ; in fact, very much inclined to 
leave the room. 

" Dear me ! I am surprised that you should 
hesitate, dear," cried the latter. u Many 
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girls, situated as you are, would have jumped 
at such an offer; though I own that it is 
prettier to coquet with it a little first." 

a Slow and sure/' interposed Janie, "like 
the maker of the offer. He did not wish 
for an immediate answer ; and it would have 
shocked his sense of decorum if you had 
answered, 4 yes,' at once. Oh, aunt, cannot 
you picture his grave, astonished face ? For 
my part, I could not have believed that the 
old gentleman could show such youthful 
ardour, unless I had chanced to be an eye- 
witness of the tender scene. Oh, how im- 
pulsively he pressed her hand I" 

44 Dear ! how droll ! I should have liked 
to see that exceedingly. Yes, I should, in- 
deed; so don't look angry, Florence, dear. 
You should allow us our little joke, since 
you are likely to reap all the substantial 
benefit of this affair." 

44 Laugh as much as you please," I an- 
swered, 44 so that I am not obliged to witness 
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your merriment. You know, Mrs. Harford, 
that many people have - a foolish dislike to 
being made the subject of unbounded raillery, 
and I own that I an not an exception to the 
general rule. So, if you do -not want me, I 
should like to go upstairs." 

" Ob, do, by all means. Go and think it 
over, dear ; and mind you tell me the result^ 
We must begin to think about wedding- 
dresses, and presents, and all that sort of 
thing, you know." 

"Shall you wear a staid, sober bonnet, 
Miss Brandreth, or a wreath and veil ?" 
asked Janie, mischievously ; and again nods 
and winks were interchanged. 

44 That will depend. I have not had time 
to consider, yet," I answered, trying to 
laugh off my annoyance. a I must invoke 
your foreign and more artistic taste, Miss 
Harford. Will you officiate as bridesmaid, 
when the happy event takes place?" 

u There, Janie !" exclaimed Mrs. Harford, 

k 2 
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laughing, a Florence is paying you off, now. 
We shall have quite a passage of arms — a 
duel of words, — between you. I will be 
Florence's second, and you shall have Lina. 
How all this will entertain her, when she re- 
turns home from her ride !" 

I had reached the door, and was escaping, 
when Mrs. Harford called me back. 

u Stop one moment. What a hurry you are 
in, child. I had quite forgotten why I sent 
for you, just now. The post has brought you 
a letter — doubtless from another admirer; 
and you will have to decide between the 
two." 

So saying, she held towards me a letter 
from Ellinor Bryant, and then drew it away 
again, exclaiming, 

" Since I have charge of you, I think I 
ought to read it first. Eh, Janie ?" 

cc 0h, certainly — aloud, for the benefit of 
such innocents as me." 

After a few more antics of the same kind, 
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Mrs. Harford permitted me to take the letter ; 
and I was once more hastening from the 
room, when Mrs. Streatfield entered, all ex- 
citement; and I was obliged to step back to 
let her pass ; upon which Janie seized my 
hand, and held me fast. 

u You shall not go till we have told her. 
You must stay and receive her congratula- 
tions.' ' 

But Mrs. Streatfield seemed .far too much 
engrossed by some affair of her own, to 
notice me ; and her first words were, 

"Mamma, who do you think I have just 
seen ?" 

"Who?" was the eager answer; and at 
once Mr. Lyle and I were quite forgotten. 

" I cannot guess, so tell me, Lina, dear." 

The Harford family had fancy names for 
almost everyone of their acquaintance ; and 
Lina accordingly replied, 

" Our Errant Knight ; and he looks as if 
the world had used him hardly since he dis- 
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appeared, so I asked him to come here, that 
we might cheer him up a little. 99 

44 Oh ! 1 thought we had quite lost sight of 
him. Did he tell you what he was doing in 
these parts ?" 

44 Staying with the Eavenstones of Acton, 
so I daresay we shall often see him now. 99 

44 And when will he come, dear ?" 

Mrs. Streatfield drew nearer to her mother, 
and indulged in one of her mysterious whis- 
pers ; the words, 44 Perhaps to-morrow, if — " 
being the only ones that caught my ear. 

Janie had turned to listen to her cousin's 
communication, and I seized the opportunity 
of escaping. I even felt as if I could not 
read Ellinor Bryant's letter just then, so I 
kept it unopened in my hand, whilst I sat 
and thought over Mr. Lyle's proposal ; every 
rational argument appearing in favour of its. 
success, whilst still my inmost feelings an- 
swered, 44 no." 4t You would be settled, and 
freed from every annoyance, 99 whispered 
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common sense ; a and it is useless dwelling 
longer on the past. Repress all sentimental 
recollections, — all romantic visions, and you 
may be tolerably happy, in a calm way, yet. 
Those who cannot have all they want, must 
be content with that which lies within their 
reach ; and in mind, manners — everything, 
Mr. Lyle is far superior to Mr. Orme. As 
for another person whom you once knew, it 
would be folly to compare the two; so be 
rational, and forget." But feeling answered, 
with a wild outburst of regret, u I never can ! 
The shadow of that strong love must haunt 
me until death ; and I will never marry, since 
he is lost to me for ever. Welcome all hard- 
ships, all bondage, sooner than the trials and 
bondage which to me would be the worst of 
all ! I need not take time to consider ; I take 
shame to myself for having doubted for a 
moment ; . and I know that the impulse which 
now moves me is not wrong." 

Such was the conflict within ; but feeling 
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triumphed, and I at once prepared to write 
to Mr. Lyle. The necessity troubled me; 
but I knew that a man of his age and 
character would bear the disappointment 
with becoming fortitude. Thus, my task 
was all the easier. So I took pen and paper ; 
and, after thanking Mr. Lyle most sincerely 
for the honour he had done me, and assuring 
him of my unchanging esteem, I added — 
hinting darkly at the past — that I. was com- 
pelled by circumstances to decline his offer. 
He would guess the reason, I thought ; or 
even if he had not sufficient penetration, he' 
surely could not take offence; for I wrote, 
prompted by the gentlest and most grateful 
feelings, and, therefore, the tone of my 
answer could not possibly seem slighting or 
uncourteous. 

This business ended, I felt as if a weight 
were lifted from my mind, and that I could 
face the future with better heart; conse- 
quently, I was now ready to pay due at- 
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tention to Ellinor's letter, which I forthwith 
opened, and began to read. 

She said but little about herself; and I 
guessed that private troubles, which she 
would not inflict upon others, still pressed 
heavily upon her, though she said she was 
content. It was evidently a relief to her to 
turn to my affairs, to express sympathy, and 
promise to do her best on my behalf. But 
suddenly my attention was arrested by a 
well-known name, — a name which always 
made my heart beat fast; and what were my 
feelings when I read the folio win": lines ? 

u Dear Florence, Percival Staunton is back 
in England. I deliberated for some time 
whether to tell you or no, but I dislike con- 
cealments of any kind ; and only hope that 
you will receive the news with calmness. He 
wrote me a very kind letter from his club, — 
expressed a wish to see mc, and enquired 
particularly whether I were contented here, 
or whether he could be of any use. He told 

k 5 
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me that he was leaving town for a short 
time, but that, as his plans were uncertain, I 
had better send my anwer to his club, from 
whence it could be forwarded to any place 
where he might happen to be staying ; and 
of course I wrote at once as he desired." 

What exciting intelligence was this ! Yet 
what did it now matter to me whether 
Percival were in England or abroad? Imagine 
my feelings, gentle reader, and pity my per; 
plcxity; and the vain, vain longings that 
would still arise. I envied Ellinor that kind 
letter, and the kinder thoughts that prompted 
it, and wondered whether he ever thought of 
me, — and how. I resolved to ask Ellinor 
to let me see the letter, for every line traced 
by his hand was still so precious; and oh, 
how thankful I was that I had written to Mr. 
Lyle before I heard the news ; as I now felt 
certain of the motives by which I had been 
influenced. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE EVENTS OP A DAY. 



. Notwithstanding the ordeal which I had to 
undergo that day, I kept my own counsel, — 
and my temper, too ; and by good fortune, 
being required to go into the town and shop, 
I had an opportunity of posting, unobserved, 
my note to Mr. Lyle. 

Anxious, excited, and yet out of spirits, I 
could scarcely obtain an hour's sleep that 
night; and I descended to breakfast the 
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following morning, as languid and far paler 
than Mr?. Streatfield herself; to encounter 
the jeering remarks of her flighty mother and 
her reckless cousin Janie. 

"Well, my dear; [how wan you look," 
cried Mrs. Harford. " I suppose you have 
been lying awake all night, trying to make 
up your mind. Have you succeeded? I 
should have thought you might have done so 
earlier ?" 

u 1 had better confess the truth at once," 
I thought ; so I replied, 4t 1 have made up 
my mind, and Mr. Lyle has received my 
answer by this time."' 

u What, already ?" And there was a burst 
of surprise and amusement from both ladies. 

"Yes; already. It was posted yester- 
day." 

44 Accepted or declined ?" asked Janie, 
eagerly. U I dare bet anything that Mr. 
Lyle has not been doomed to wear the willow. 
Such a grave, courteous, gentlemanly person, 
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even if he is a little slow ! Pardon — of course 
I mean in manner only ; for no doubt, in his 
capacity of lawyer he is sharp enough." 

" Hush, Janie ! Do not be impertinent, or 
you may get the worst of it, as you did 
yesterday," exclaimed Mrs. Harford, with a 
look of sly intelligence. u But, seriously, 
Florence, do you mean to say — " 

" I mean to say — the note is gone." 

44 Well, * but do tell us, was your answer 
favourable, or the reverse 7 f 

'"I have declined Mr. Lyle's kind offer." 
And, spite of vexation, I smiled rather 
triumphantly upon the astonished pair.. U I 
will not say anything now about my high 
opinion, and regard for him, as that would 
only provoke a iaugh at his expense — M 

44 How grand!" interrupted Janie. "It 
is quite like a passage in a novel. Such 
exalted sentiments, and such an apparently 
unreasonable complication of affairs. I sup- 
pose, Miss Brandreth, you don't wish to spoil 
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the three volumes by bringing this little 
romance to an untimely close ?" 

" Certainly not. If all were settled, only 
think how much rational entertainment and 
conjecture you would lose. You ought to 
thank me for retarding the denouement of this 
amusing mystery/ ' 

Janie was silenced for a moment ; and thus 
her aunt had time to enquire, 

" But, dear, I cannot understand this. Pray 
what reason did you give?" 

" That is my own secret, and therefore will 
not be disclosed before the end of the third 
volume ; — if at all." 

With these words, I helped myself to toast 
and butter, and Mrs. Harford and Janie per- 
ceiving from my manner that further ques- 
tioning was useless, left me in peace for a few 
moments; doubtless resolving to discover 
this mystery by some other means. They 
finished their breakfast ; and then retiring to 
one of the windows, commenced a half- 
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whispered conversation to the following 
effect. 

44 Janie, what dress do you intend to wear 
this evening? I should like you to look 
nice ; for you know he is considered a most 
eligible parti." 

44 Oh, nonsense ! He belongs to Lina." 

44 Lina is a married woman, my dear, and 
so he cannot be of any real use to her. She 
is welcome to her innocent flirtations; — they 
afford her a little pleasant excitement, poor 
dear girl ! but she has no right to interfere 
with your prospects ; nor shall she, if I can 
help it, though she is my own and only 
daughter. What did your mother send you 
here for, but for me to try and get you 
settled ?' 

44 Oh, auntie; how ridiculous! I am sure 
Lina will not give him up." 

44 Stuff and nonsense! You are quite 
mistaken, child. She merely regards him as 
her husband's friend." 
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"But would Captain Streatfield quite 
approve? She had best take care," laughed 
saucy Janie. 

u No insinuations against Lina," answered 
Mrs. Harford, rather sharply. " You know 
my plans for you, and that ought to be 
enough. What dress? — I should recommend 
your canary silk, as it sets off your fine dark 
hair." 

a Yes, I think it suits me tolerably well. 
But auntie, come into the drawing-room, for 
I have more to say upon the subject, — 
privately.'' Casting a suspicious glance to- 
wards me. 

They accordingly left th,e room, and I 
thought; — what a bringing up for Janie! 
What ideas to put in her head, before she has 
even left school! A a desirable parti!" 
And Lina's flirtations, too ! Mrs. Harford is 
anything but a delicate-minded woman, — or 
a safe guide for the young. What would 
Percival have thought? However, it is no 
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affair of mine, and I only wish I could 
shake clear of all the family. Stay here 
much longer, I cannot ; and so I must go and 
write to Ellinor. 

I lingered long over that same letter, for 
there was so much I wished to say, and yet I 
scarce knew how. Feelings which it was 
impossible to express, even to her ; and after 
changing my mind half-a-dozen times, I 
mentioned Percival Staunton only very coldly 
and slightly in the end ; — was glad she had 
heard from him, and pleased to find his 
friendship for her was so steadfast ; fancied 
he might be glad to settle down, after such a 
lengthened absence ; and finally after coquet- 
ting with the subject to the very last, I added 
a postcript to say, " If you don't mind send- 
ing it, I should rather like to see his letter." 

Just as I was writing the address, I heard 
a step and voice without. 

44 Florence, are you inclined for a walk this 
morning ? If you do stir out, I want you 
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to go to Thorburn, and execute a few com- 
missions for Janie and myself." 

" With pleasure !" 

And in a few minutes more I left the house, 
carrying with me my letter to Ellinor Bryant, 
and a long list of requirements ; — books, and 
ribbons, and all sorts of odd and ends. 
• Absorbed by more engrossing thoughts, I 
never even remembered the existence of Mr. 
Lyle, and consequently, I almost started when 
I met him emerging from the library and 
reading rooms, just as I was on the point of 
entering. I should have preferred avoiding 
such a rencontre, at least for a short period, 
but since it was destined to take place then 
and there, I philosophically thought, 

u Well, be it so ! Better here than at 
Lauriston ; and better any way to have the 
first meeting over." 

So I paused, embarrassed ; but Mr. Lyle 
looked grave and self-possessed as ever, and 
the calmness of his manner banished some of 
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the nervousness of mine. He was not offended, 
and I felt relieved ; nay, more than relieved, 
absolutely grateful for the kindness with 
which he spoke, and took my hand. 

"Good morning, Miss Brandreth. Thank 
you for your kind expressions of regard. I 
firmly believe in your sincerity, and confess 
my folly in hoping that you might in 
time"— 

He broke off abruptly, 

" But, no matter; that is ended now. God 
bless, and send you happier days ! Let us 
continue friends; and if it should ever be in 
my power to serve you, be assured I will. ,, 

He wrung my hand hard, and hurried 
away, before I had time to speak, but not 
before I had observed that his eyes were 
growing misty ; and my pulses throbbed with 
unselfish sorrow and regret, mingled with a 
certain feeling of self-approbation, as I went 
upon my way. For I felt that I had acted 
both wisely and considerately, and thus se- 
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cured a steady friend. Would that the same 
spirit of wisdom and consideration had always 
been my guide; but alas! alas! there was 
one dark blot which always must remain, to 
fill me with humility, bitterness, and wild re- 
gret. 

Ail through that glorious summer's morn- 
ing, I moved to and fro, as in a dream, exe- 
cuting my errands mechanically, and return- 
ing to Lauriston tired in mind and body. 
The brightness and warmth of the day ap- 
peared a mockery, and I was glad to rest for 
a short time in my own dull little room, and 
give way to my dreary feelings. 

I stood before the glass, and saw a pale, 
thin, anxious face, with hollow eyes, wherein 
burned none of the hopeful spirit of youth, 
and thought, 

" How changed ! Is this the face he once 
loved to look upon? Even Percival himself 
would scarcely recognise it if we met 
again." 
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I remembered poor deserted. 4 Mariana ;' 
and Tennyson's lines appeared peculiarly ap« 
priate to my own sad state. 



" Is this the form," she made her moan, 

" That won his praises night and morn ?" 
And " ah," she said, "but I wake alone, 
I sleep forgotten, I wake forlorn." 



Half unconsciously, I repeated these words ; 
but then I thought mournfully, 

44 Ah, but she was deserted without fault 
of her own ; whilst I — did not I test his pa- 
tience to the utmost ? — Absolutely force him 
to fly from me ? And even then, were not 
his last words expressive of intense affection ?' 
A momentary hope darted through my mind. 
44 But if he loved so deeply, — so devotedly, — 
is it possible that the last spark of love is 
dead within his heart, and that resentment 
and contempt alone remain ? It may be that 
even now ! — But no ; I dare not admit so 
wild a hope. All is over, so why sit here, 
dreaming like a fool ?" 
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I shook off the haunting fancy ; and rising, 
bathed ray burning forehead ; and indeed, I 
had no time to sit and dream, for I was al- 
ready missed. Thus the hours wore on till 
evening, when two or three guests were ex- 
pected, and Janie Harford appeared in her 
canary silk and black lace, whilst I dressed 
myself in white. Janie looked very well, — 
almost good-looking, and certainly had quite 
a distinguished air ; and I fancied that jthe 
unknown visitor might easily be struck by 
her appearance, aided by her lively flow of 
words. The sight of her, thus dressed, and 
thus expectant, recalled the time when I was 
also gay and hopeful, and the change that 
followed ! In fact, every incident appeared to 
lead my mind back to those memorable days. 

Mrs. Streatfield dressed expensively, but 
without her cousin's taste ; and I endeavoured 
to divert my painful thoughts by observing 
the two, and wondering which would ulti- 
mately win the day ; Lina's languid and ex- 
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acting coquetry, or Janie's lively nonsense 
and impertinence, thinking, " It all depends 
upon the tastes of him for whom these snares 
are set. Well, I will sit apart and watch the 
sport ; and make a bet with myself that Janie 
wins, — that is, if either cousin proves suc- 
cessful." 

I noticed that Mrs. Harford and her niece 
cast various anxious glances at me, and the 
former even remarked playfully that I was 
44 very smart/ ' and that it was a pity Mr. 
Lyle had so determinedly refused to come that 
evening. To put an end to this nonsense, I 
stepped out into the garden; resolving to 
linger there until the arrival of some of the 
visitors created a diversion ; — and I had soon 
the satisfaction of witnessing through the 
open window the entrance of an old young 
lady, also dressed in fluttering white muslin; 
but who was evidently considered safe, and 
therefore frequently admitted to these even- 
ing gatherings. Then followed two gentlemen ; 
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and then I returned unnoticed. Tea and 
coffee were handed round, and there was a 
buzz of voices through the room ; but still, 
the ladies of the family appeared restless, and 
on the watch ; and were evidently awaiting 
with ill-repressed impatience the arrival of 
the guest, par excellence. 

The evening was warm, Mrs. Streatfield 
more languid and affected than usual, and 
Mrs. Harford pre-occupied ; so that conver- 
sation began to flag, spite of the exertions of 
Janie, who tripped about the room, laughing, 
asking the gentlemen catch questions, and 
making a variety of saucy speeches. Still, 
even she was growing anxious, for, approach- 
ing her aunt, I heard her say, in a low, and 
rather disappointed tone, 

" Do you think that after all he will not 
come ?' 

44 Have patience/' whispered Mrs. Harford; 
44 it is not so late as you imagine. You know 
he had to dine first — " 
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14 And I daresay the Ravenstones persuaded 
him to stay at home ?" 

u But young Ravenstone was coming, too." 

u Ah, well ! Time will show," returned 
Janie, flying to the piano ; and playing a 
brilliant mazurka to divert her thoughts. 

The two gentlemen drew near to listen ; 
the lady in white muslin commenced some 
mysterious communication to Mrs* Streatfield, 
Mrs. Harford began to knit, and I was 
standing leaning wearily against one of the 
windows, when the door opened, to admit 
Mr. Ravenstone, and — Percival Staunton ! — 
I started, and gazed at the latter in absolute 
bewilderment. He saw me, and our eyes 
met for a moment ; but in the next a mist 
came over mine, and feeling as if I must fall 
fainting if I remained there longer, I hurried 
out into the garden ; holding my hand tightly 
upon my heart, whilst I endeavoured to re- 
cover breath and composure, and consider 
what to do. 

VOL. III. L 
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I would have given anything to exchange 
one word with him ; — would have run any 
risk, for the chance of one encouraging glance, 
—so humble had I become, and so intensely 
did I long to be forgiven, and to obtain at 
least his friendship, if no more. I had seen 
him also start and change colour, and that 
proved that he had not become indifferent to 
my presence; and oh, how detestable the 
weakness seemed, which had compelled me 
to such sudden flight ! 

44 1 will return, and speak to him," I 
thought. " Let him despise me, if he will ; I 
am determined to make one last effort." 

And with this intention, I had taken a few 
steps towards the house, when Mrs. Harford 
met me; and seizing my hand, exclaimed 
with much apparent interest, 

" You are not well, dear. You look 
feverish; and I fear you have been out in the 
sun too much. Come upstairs, and lie down 
qUietly; and I have no doubt you will feel 
better by-and-bye." 
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u Thank you, Mrs. Harford. I am quite 
Well. I only came out for a little air, and 
would rather return to the drawing-room/' I 
said. 

u No, dear ; the room was too hot for you, 
and I would not risk the consequences of 
letting you return ; — no, not for worlds. 
Just come upstairs with me ; — I insist upon 
it," added Mrs. Harford, resolutely leading 
me up to my own room; where, as if to 
relieve my faintness, she instantly flew at me, 
and in a moment unfastened my dress, and 
pulled down all my hair. "There, dear; 
now you will feel better. Lie down, as I bid 
you ; close your eyes, and do not stir again 
this evening. Would you like a glass of 
wine ?" 

44 No, thank you." 

4i Then I may leave you now." 

And, with an air of relief, Mrs. Harford 
hurried down again. 

I sat down, and tried to think ; but I was 

l 2 
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too much excited and perplexed. I rose 
again, and paced the room; and still my ■ 
brain was in a whirl. I felt as though my 
senses were forsaking me, and almost per- 
suaded myself that instead of having really 
seen Percival, I was only labouring under -a 
feverish delusion ; for it seemed impossible 
that he, so long lost, should be at that very 
moment actually at Lauriston. Then came 
an overpowering desire to return to the 
drawing-room and assure myself whether his 
presence was indeed a tangible fact, and not 
a mere freak of the imagination ; and I 
accordingly re-arranged my white dress, and 
began to fasten up my disordered hair in 
frantic haste. This work completed, I paused 
to take breath, and gaze at my reflection in 
the glass ; and the form and face that I then 
beheld were startling from their brilliant 
dissimilarity to my ordinary self. A slight, 
eager form, all tremulous with deep emotioa, 
and a wasted face, with large, wild, gleaming 
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eyes, and a touch of burning colour on each 
cheek. I write of myself, as of another ; but 
at the time I wondered whether he could 
turn coldly from that strange, impassioned 
image, at which I stood idly gazing ; scarcely 
able to believe that it was nothing more 
unearthly than poor Florence Brandreth, 
whose waning charms I had esteemed so 
lightly only two brief hours before. 

"I will go," I said. "I will see him, 
cost me what it may. ,, 

Yet still I lingered, — smoothing away 
gleaming ripples of hair, whilst I was 
hesitating, — wondering what to say and do. 
Oh fool ! Oh, very woman that I proved 
myself! Thanks to that slight delay, my 
chance was lost ! I heard voices below, and 
flying to a front room, I saw him issue from 
the house alone ; — I watched him pass quickly 
through the garden and the gate beyond, and 
then I knew I was indeed too late, for I had 
not courage to pursue him out of doors. 
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Perhaps he had expected me — in vain ; and 
then left the house in anger, destroying my 
last hope. He must have invented an excuse 
to leave so soon, and without his friend, (I 
learned afterwards that such was actually the 
case); and I? what would become of me? I 
felt as if my heart would burst with misery ; 
and hastening back to my own apartment, I 
locked the door, tore down the enticing folds 
of hair that had caused me to lose suqJi 
precious moments; flung aside my dress; and 
haggard and wretched enough in appearance 
then, cast myself upon my bed, and yielded 
to the wildest outburst of despair. 

Mrs. Harford came to my door about 
eleven, but I pretended not to hear, and 
wearied by her vain endeavours, she at length 
concluded that I had fallen asleep, and, 
desisted from her efforts to effect an entrance. 
I was thus left to my own misery for the 
live-long night, and creeping into bed, I lay, 
burning and trembling with fever and ex- 
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haustion, attempting to invent some remedy 
for this last catastrophe. 

a Acton ;" I thought, a he is staying with 
the Eavenstones of Acton ; and what should 
hinder me from writing to him there ? I will 
make one last venture, let him despise me for 
it if he will. I must see and speak to him, or 
— die. I almost wish I could die, if my life 
must be all misery ; but, happen what may, I 
will make one last effort. ,, 

Thus I raved, almost delirious from 
excitement ; but when I tried to rise and write 
to Percival, I fell back upon my pillow, utterly 
exhausted, and lay tbere half fainting rather 
than asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



BANISHMENT TO BOWERDALE. 



At an early hour came Mrs. Harford in her 
dressing-gown, to rouse me by the following 
words : 

u Well, dear, how are you now ? I began 
to feel quite uncomfortable last night, when 
I stood at your door, and could not make you 
hear." 

A suspicious glance accompanied these 
words ; but I felt too languid and indifferent 
to answer, so she continued, 
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44 But, good gracious, child, how pale you 
look. I feel sure you must be ill. Lend me 
your hand. Yes, feverish, as I thought. I 
hope, for Lina and the darling children's 
sakes, that you have not caught any infectious 
fever in the town." 

44 Oh, dear no. Make yourself quite easy," 
I answered ; 4t I am only rather tired." 

44 1 can't feel easy while you look like this. 
Something very strange has happened. Tell 
me what it is, dear. Surely you are not 
fretting about Mr. Lyle." 

This question struck me as so extremely 
absurd, that even in the midst of my misery 
I laughed. 

i4 Ob, no, indeed." 

44 Don't laugh. I cannot allow you to 
excite yourself," cried Mrs. Harford. 44 Keep 
quiet, and leave me to arrange this business 
for you. I am sure you would be much 
happier settled, and Mr. Lyle is one of the 
worthiest, most agreeable men I know." 

l 5 
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Thus Mrs. Harford ran on, evidently sus- 
pecting something, yet too much addicted to 
crooked ways to ask me a plain question, and 
thus losing her sole chance of discovering my 
secret ; for I evaded all her wiles, j ust as I 
rejected her kind offers of assistance, until 
finally, coming to the conclusion that it was 
impossible to make anything out, she left the 
room, ordering me to stay in bed, and pro- 
mising to send my breakfast very soon. 

Then ensued much ringing of bells, and 
bustling about the house; but these confused 
sounds were so common at Lauriston, that I 
scarcely paid any attention to them, only 
rousing myself from a state of half stupor 
when a maid entered with the breakfast tray. 
I drank some tea, and forced myself to 
swallow a morsel of dry toast, after which 
exertion I became too restless to lie still any 
longer, so 1 rose and dressed, by slow degrees. 
I was almost ready to leave my room when 
Mrs. Harford returned, and expressed some 
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surprise at finding me already up, and much 
commiseration at the sight of my now 
ghastly face. 

She sat down, and taking my hand, said in 
her most affectionate tone, 

44 1 am sure, dear, you are sadly in need of 
a little change. You have been overtasking 
your strength this hot weather, and that, 
added to the excitement of the other day, has 
been too much for you ; and now I am about 
to propose a plan. You have heard me men- 
tion Mrs. Wells — the good woman from whom 
we have our eggs and butter ?" 

(4 1 believe I have*/' with a vague feeling of 
wonder as to what Mrs. Wells could possibly 
have to do with this matter. 

44 Well, dear, they have a nice farm at 
.Bowerdale, about four miles from here. A 
lovely place — I don't remember whether you 
have ever been there ; but if not, I am cer- 
tain you will be quite delighted — what with 
the woods and fields, and that splendid river 
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flowing by, and the nice country fare, as well. 
You will get new milk, and eggs, and cream, 
too, if you like ; and Mrs. Wells is such a 
good, kind, motherly woman, I am sure she 
will amuse you; and as to care, she will 
nurse you as if you were a child of her own. 
So, dear, I know that a run in the country 
will do you worlds of good. Besides," (see- 
ing that I made no answer), u I should seri- 
ously advise you to go there for a week or 
two, if it were only for the dear children's 
sake and Lina's, for you know how delicate 
she is, poor child. Not that I think you 
need alarm yourself, but I did hear something 
about scarlet fever in the town ; and in case 
of any epidemic complaint, it is one's duty, as 
a mother, and a grandmother,' ' (laughing at 
her little joke,) "to be upon the safe side. 
Therefore 1 must really send you into qua- 
rantine for a few days, whether you will or 
no. I would not entrust you to the care of 
any one but Mrs. Wells ; but I feel that I can 
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thoroughly depend upon her, insomuch that 
had I the misfortune to be ill myself, there is 
no one whom 1 would more gladly trust to 
nurse me. So dear, put up a few things, for 
the pony carriage will be round in half an 
hour, and the drive alone will do wonders for 
you. King when you are ready for your 
little package to go down; and don't take 
many things, for anything does for country 
wear. It is so delightful to be free from cares 
of that description. " 

In conclusion, Mrs. Harford embraced me 
impulsively, and then rushed breathlessly 
from the room, without waiting to hear 
whether I consented to her plan or not. 

44 So," I thought, u she is trying to send me 
out of PercivaFs way, while she carries out 
her schemes for Janie ; but I shall be very 
much mistaken if she meets with any success. 
Truly, Mrs. Harford is a very clever woman, 
and her cunniug deserves to be rewarded ; so 
I will humour her, for it will be just as easy 
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to write to him from Bowerdale as from here. 
That step once taken, the rest depends upon 
himself." 

Accordingly I was soon settled in the pony 
carriage. A book and newspaper were thrust 
into my hand, (the latter I afterwards dis- 
covered to be a week old; but riimporte — the 
attention was the same). Adieux were gone 
through, and t really felt revived by the 
brisk drive through the pleasant summer air. 
Green fielsd and rustling trees! Who that 
loves nature could feel utterly wretched when 
amongst them on a warm, bright morning, 
when the shadows lie deep and still upon the 
daisy-covered meadows ? I felt better already, 
and more hopeful, though I only spoke once 
upon the way, and that was to inquire, 

"Where is Acton ?" 

* 

" On the other side of Thorburn," was the 
almost equally brief reply ; and then all was 
silence till we arrived at Bowerdale. 

" Ah, they are sending me in an opposite 
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direction," I thought, with a defiant spirit 
rising in my breast ; and then my imagination 
ran wild for a time ; in short, I was really 
sorry when the drive was over. A rich un- 
dulating country ; well wooded, and with a 
broad, silver river winding through the mea- 
dows, with groups of cattle standing knee- 
deep in the cool r refreshing water ; a white 
house of some pretension, pleasantly situated 
in its own grounds ; a rookery, a few scat- 
tered cottages, a pretty little village church ; 
and a farm with roses creeping to the roof; — 
such was Bowerdale ; and I began to hail my 
new abode. 

We stopped at a garden gate, and out ran 
hard-working, kindly Mrs. Wells, to welcome 
her unexpected visitor. She had received^ a 
note, despatched by a messenger earlier in the 
morning; and the tiny parlour, with its low 
ceiling and brick floor, as well as the small 
white-curtained bed-room above, were soon 
dusted and prepared for my reception. 
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Good Mrs. Wells was most attentive, and I 
took quite a fancy to her from the first; only, 
— she was too much inclined to linger in the 
room and talk. Under other circumstanceSi 
I should not have minded that so much ; but 
now I was all anxiety to begin the letter — . 
that letter which would decide my fate for 
life. 

By the time I was settled, and had opened 
my writing case, Mrs. Wells returned to lay 
the cloth for dinner, and to talk a little more. 
Then, to please her, I was obliged to dine, 
and praise her wholesome country fare, and 
to be patient whilst she informed me at some 
length that she would have made me a 
41 fruit-pie" and had a chicken roasted, had 
there been a longer notice ; and this led to 
the history of the hens that would, or would 
not lay, and of the destructive little birds that 
cat the fruit, &c, &c. 

At length I was more alone, and then I sat 
down to write ray letter ; — no easy matter, as 
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may be well imagined. I wrote and re- wrote 
till the clock struck four, and even then my 
task was far from ended. Half an hour more, 
and my letter was addressed and sealed ; and 
then I hurried upstairs for my hat and cloak ; 
returning in a few moments to ask Mrs. Wells 
where the Post-office was, and at what hour 
the post went out. 

Alas! the Post-office was nearly a mile 
distant, and the mail was despatched a few 
minutes before five. I declined Mrs. Wells's 
offer of a boy to do my errand, for I dared 
not entrust my precious document to any 
stranger, and even entertained a passing fancy 
that Mrs. Wells might he employed by Mrs. 
Harford as a spy. So there was nothing for 
it but to hasten off myself; and before I 
reached my destination, the mail-cart passed 
me on the road like lightning. 

Another day, another chance lost; and 
slowly and out of spirits I retraced my steps ; 
carrying back my letter, for I would not post 
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it so long before the time, lest the village post* 
master should tamper with it in the interim. 
All my efforts appeared destined to be unsuc- 
cessful ; and though I lingered out of doors 
during the chief part of that afternoon and 
evening, the beauty of the surrounding land- 
scape had already vanished, an d the glory 
faded from the sky. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



AT LAST! 



The next day, I was more successful ; and it 
gave me a very strange sensation to hear my 
letter slip into the box. What important 
results may spring from that apparently 
trifling action,— that slight motion of the 
hand ! One moment, and the momentous, — 
perhaps dangerous, missive, is still under our 
own control; — another, and it has passed 
beyond our power. So I stood for a moment 
or two idly gazing at the narrow aperture 
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through which it had disapeared, whilst I 
speculated upon the reception likely to be 
bestowed upon it, when once it should be 
placed safely in Percivars hands. I reflected 
also upon the uncertainty of country posts ; 
wondered whether the village post-master was 
trustworthy ; and in case of the letter event- 
ually reaching its destination, how long it 
would be before I could possibly receive an 
answer. The post did not go out till five, and 
if nothing unforeseen occurred, Percival would 
probably receive my communication in good 
time on the following morning; — then, if he 
wrote at once, I should have his letter early 
the next day ; — what an endless time to wait, 
when I was in such terrible suspense ! — or if 
he deliberated before writing, I should be kept 
waiting till the morning afterwards ; — unless, 
— I became breathless with the very thought, — 
unless he came in person to bring a favoura- 
ble reply ; — to assure me of his perfect forgive- 
ness, and that we might still be — friends. 
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I turned from the Post-office at last; 
wandering through lanes, and woods, and 
fields, unconscious where I went, and gather* 
ing wild flowers, both for the sake of old 
associations, and to fill up time. I found 
myself at the lodge-gates leading to the Hall, 
and gazed in half absently ; thinking far more 
of Acton than of Bowerdale, and wishing that 
I could picture the former place to my 
imagination, and also the number, appearance, 
and habits of its inmates, as I could then bring 
Percival's present situation more forcibly 
before my mind ; whereas now he was only 
an isolated object, in a misty landscape; and 
I longed to fill in the details of the scene. 

The golden sunlight gleamed upon the soft 
green turf within those gates ; and from Acton, 
my thoughts flew suddenly to Carlton ; and 
my present forlorn position appeared doubly 
strange. % No one to care for me, — a lonely 
wanderer. 

" Oh, if Percival but saw me no** I" 
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On I went; my mind thus occupied; now 
beneath rustling trees, and now by cool, 
sheltering hedges in green lanes. But for 
the one all-absorbing source of deep anxiety, 
I could have heartily enjoyed my wild, free 
life at Bowerdale ; and already I felt stronger, 
— spite of unfavourable circumstances. 

I was young, and only needed favourable 
influences, to become, if not * so strong and 
hopeful as formerly, at least more quietly 
contented than in early days. I had become 
less selfish and exacting; and more thankful 
for the good placed within my reach; — a 
surer foundation for real peace of mind than 
all the romantic imaginings of vanished 
times. I longed for power to do good to 
others, and for some one wiser and better 
than myself to guide and help me ; for I could 
not bear to think that my life must be all 
aimless and obscure. Ah, who could tell 
if my wishes were ever destined to be 
realised ? 
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Again I spent the chief part of the day out 
of doors, and towards evening paused once 
more to gaze at the white lodges leading to 
the Hall. I was standing on rising ground, 
about a hundred yards from the gates, when 
I saw a gentleman on horseback emerge from 
a pleasant, bowery lane. 

a Ah, just what was wanted to give life to 
the scene/' I thought; whilst my eye ran 

■ 

over the tall figure of the rider, and the sleek 
coat of the horse, and thence to the green, 
glistening back-ground of the picture, " A 
charming country for a canter; and I envy 
him, whoever he may be ? He rides well- 
that stranger; and there is something in his 
way of holding himself which reminds me 
very much of Percival. Nonsense ! I am 
growing foolish, and comparing everything 
and everyone to Percival. Next, I shall be 
fancying that it is Percival himself. It 
certainly does look very like him." And I 
drew a little nearer, just as the lodge-gates 
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were thrown open to admit the horseman. 
"Who is he, I wonder? Mr. Vaughan?" 

As if fascinated, I went on and on, but the 
stranger was already passing out of sight; 
lost amongst trees and shrubs, and only re- 
appearing every now and then ; so, as I could 
not obtain a closer view, I turned back 
towards the little farm, picturing to myself a 
pleasant family party, surrounded by all the 
comforts and luxuries of civilized life, within 
the Hall gates ; whilst without, was a weak 
and lonely wanderer, going on her cheerless 
way ! My sleep was broken that night by 
anticipations of the hoar when he would 
receive that all-important letter; and I rose 
early, and sallied forth to cool my throbbing 
temples in the open air. The morrow ! I 
thought it never would arrive; and long 
before ten o'clock, I was thinking how slowly 
the hours wore on, and what a length of time 
I should have to wait before the sun set — and 
rose again. Beading was out of the question. 
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I could only wander about, and now and then 
attempt to talk to Mrs. Wells ; who, in the 
midst of all her occupations, had still endless 
tales to tell. 

Suddenly, the sound of approaching horse- 
hoofs broke the silence; and with beating 
heart, and face all in a glow, I rushed from 
the farm-yard, expecting I scarce knew what, 
— to receive Mrs. Streatfield; who springing 
with unusual activity from her horse, seized 
my hand, and led me confidentially into the 
little parlour. 

I could not refrain from an exclamation of 
surprise ; but, without heeding it, she 
astonished me still more by a most affec- 
tionate embrace. I looked in her face, and 
perceived thst her customary languor was 
replaced by a flush of excitement ; and then 
I guessed that her visit sprang from some 
interested motive; that she expected some 
service, and was paying me in advance by 
false professions of regard. This conviction 
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made me wait rather coldly to hear more; 
but her first question almost startled me 
into betraying my own secret. 

u You know Mr. Staunton ? He whom I 
call my Errant Knight V 

" What ! has she heard of the letter ?' ' I 
thought, with an inward tremor. a Can he 
have sent her here? But, no!" And look- 
ing as indifferent as might be, I said, u Mr. 
Staunton ! was he not at Lauriston the other 
evening ?" 

"He was; but he was either ill, or took 
offence at something, for the oddest change 
came over him in a few minutes, and no- 
thing could possibly induce him to stay. 
Now, he was a friend of my husband's, 
Captain Streatfield's, — at least, they were 
old acquaintances, — and of course I take 
the greatest interest in him for -that reason, 
and would not risk a quarrel for the world. 
He has been long absent, and I can't afford to 
lose sight of him again so soon ; therefore, I 
mean to call him to account." 
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She paused, and looked enquiringly at me; 
and I, feeling both angry at her implied 
appropriation of Percival, and doubtful how 
much of the truth she might have guessed, 
answered very coldly, 

44 Oh, — quite right," whilst all the time I 
was wondering, u Why should she come here 
to tell me this ? Is it a plot ? If so, she will 
find me far more cautious than she thinks." 

"Well, dear," continued Mrs. Streatfield, 
44 he has left the Eavenstones." 

u Has left the Eavenstones ? Left Acton?" 
I repeated, in dismay, as I thought of my un- 
lucky letter. 

44 Yes ; Mrs. Eavenstone's brother is just 
dead, so there is a break-up of their pleasant 
little party." 

44 When ? When did he leave ?" I asked, 
with an eagerness which it was scarcely 
possible to hide. Mrs. Streatfield, however, 
was too full of her own schemes to notice my 
excitement ; and thus answered quickly, 

M 2 
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• 



iC Yesterday. The news arrived in the 
morning ; and, by evening, the house was 
cleared of all its guests. I only learned last 
night that he — Mr. Staunton, I mean, had 
ridden over to the Vaughans of Bow erdale, 
and there he is at the present thne." 

It was difficult to repress my feelings now. 
So I had been watching Percival pass through 
those gates! It was iio delusion; and no 
wonder that my heart had felt so sore ! 

u He — here ! " I cried. " Impossible ! " 

u And why, my dear ?' 

I recollected myself instantly. 

" Oh, — I don't know. It seems odd that 
— everyone should just be coming here." 

4 'Well, never mind the oddness of the 
thing/' returned Lina, hastily. u I want you 
to do me a small favour, and I have no time 
to lose." Again I begaa to stiffen, whilst I 
waited to hear more. "You know," she 
continued, "why I take an interest in his 
welfare ; but mamma and Janie do not seem to 
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understand my feelings, and delight in 
thwarting me. You comprehend? So, in 
self-defence, I am obliged to manage matters 
privately, and accordingly I now invoke 
your assistance, dearest Florence." She 
paused, but as I remained silent, added 
immediately, in a coaxing tone. "So, dear, 
I want you to watch near the lodge-gates this 
morning for a private opportunity of giving 
him this note, — mind, only in case he should 
be quite alone ! " 

Again she paused, regarding me with 
anxious looks ; but I turned away to hide my 
real sentiments. She sending letters on the 
sly to Percival ! She, of all people, asking me 
to deliver them I Oh, not for worlds ! — even 
though I knew (or believed) her letters would 
prove harmless in that quarter, and would 
moreover afford me an opportunity of meet- 
ing him. To think of his being again so near ! 
How precious every moment seemed; and 
how I longed to get rid of her, in order that 
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I might fly instantly to hang about those 
gates. Her wiles filled me with disgust, and 
very coldly I declined all mediation in the 
matter. Then she tried to bribe me, and 
then stormed and raged ; but I was firm— 
and finally, after accusing me of treachery, 
deceit, and every evil feeling, she left me — to 
endeavour to enlist Mrs. Wells in the good 
cause. After about half-an-hour's conference 
with the latter, she departed, without bidding 
me adieu. 

u I will see what can be done, ma'am," said 
the voice of Mrs. Wells. u I daresay one of 
the boys could manage to run up and deliver 
the note some time, this morning." 

" But mind, — privately," returned the in- 
triguing Lina. 

u Ah, yes ; privately. I understand." 
" And you may depend upon me to — " 
Here their voices sank into a whisper ; and 
then off went Lina, with her servant follow- 
ing. I watched her out of sight with feelings 
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of mingled contempt and pity ; for was she 
not one of those weak, unprincipled women 
who exist solely in an atmosphere of unlawful 
excitement and intrigue ? But I had no time 
to waste upon her that morning, for something 
far more interesting occupied all my thoughts ; 
and, as soon as the coast was clear, I hastened 
towards the Hall. 

There had been a slight summer shower, 
and the grass and foliage sparkled with innu- 
merable diamond-drops; imparting a fairy- 
like appearance to the scene. Birds were 
singing ; wild-flowers distilling their sweetest 
perfume ; roses shedding their fragrant petals ; 
and woodbine trembling in the breeze ; — all 
was warmth, and light, and peace, as I lin- 
gered beneath the shade of rustling trees, and 
thought how happy I could have been that 
morning. 

I watched the lodge-gates, and not in vain ; 
for presently they were opened wide, and 
down the broad carriage-drive came three 
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lnounted^figures ; — a lady, and two gentlemen. 
They passed out into the road, and I knew 
that the one conversing with Mrs. Vaughan 
was Percival ; and how I coveted those 
animated looks and words ! 

Ah, they were coming my way ; and I drew 
back to give them room to pass ; for I was 
in a broad lane, with grass and trees on either 
side. 

a Will he see me ? Will he recognise me? 
and if so, will he pause ?" I wondered ; whilst 
my heart beat so fast that I could scarcely 
stand. But, no ; he never even turned his 
head, though both his companions regarded 
me enquiringly. 

a Who can that be ?" asked Mrs. Vaughan ; 
and her husband looked round with increasing 
curiosity ; but not so Percival, who rode on 

as if seized with a sudden fit of thoughtful- 
ness. 

Had he seen me, and was he determined 
not to show it? Or had he really passed me 
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by unconsciously? I thought some secret 
instinct would have told me that he was near, 
even had I been walking blindfold; and I 
could have flung myself upon the ground in 
despair when he once more disappeared. If 
he had been alone, I might have spoken ; 
but before strangers, I had not sufficient 
courage ; and I could only soothe myself by 
preaching patience till the morrow, when my 
letter would probably be forwarded, and his 
present feelings be disclosed. 

He looked thin and worn, I thought ; but 
handsomer and more striking in appearance 
than of old ; and his image, if not his actual 
presence, was with me all the morning. So 
near, and yet so far apart ! I could not have 
borne this state of suspense much longer ; and 
heavily, wearily, dragged on the hours which 
passed in watching for his return ; for I felt 
constrained to hover round that spot. 

At length ! The trio once more appeared ; 
but they had taken a circuit, and were return- 

m 5 
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ing home another way. I was too far distant 
to be observed; yet I hurried on 7 1 scarce 
knew with what hope ; and as if to favour my 
desires, Percival dropped a letter he was 
reading as he rode along, and dismounting to 
recover it, allowed Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan to 
pass through their lodge-gates whilst he was 
lingering behind. 

Thus I met him, and he was evidently 
startled by the sudden apparition ; but now 
that a chance of addressing him had actually 
presented itself, I found it impossible to speak, 
and stood there as if spell-bound. He raised 
his hat, and seemed anxiously awaiting some- 
thing more; as if resolved to take his tone 
from mine. Again I moved my lips, but they 
were parched, and gave forth no sound; 
whilst his eyes appeared to exercise a mes- 
meric influence upon those imploring ones 
which were straining to interpet his steady 
glance. He waited ; but finding me still silent, 
his expression became stern and impassive. 
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and once more bowing — this time very coldly, 
— he rode on. 

But then my tongue was loosed from sheer 
despair ; and scarce knowing what I did, I 
sprang after him, exclaiming, 

" Percival ! Oh, stop one moment ! Only 
hear me, and say I am forgiven !" 
# He turned his head, and seemed about to 
comply with my request, when Mrs, Vaughan's 
pleasant voice called gaily from within the 
gates, 

u Mr. Staunton ! Do make haste. I have 
something very particular to say." 

This seemed to decide his motions, and on 
he went, without casting another glance be- 
hind; and leaving it uncertain whether he 
had heard my words or no. And that 
letter? Could it possibly have been my 
own? 

Such a rush of miserable, despairing feel- 
ings all at once came over me, that I felt as 
if my senses would forsake me, and that my 
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only chance of escape from them was in 
rapid motion. I turned from the Hall, and 
rushed on, on, — no matter where, so tliat I 
did not humiliate myself still farther, by 
barring the path of Percival, — the cold, the 
proud, the cruel, — to be again repulsed. 
I found myself upon the bank of the broad, 
shining river, before I paused to think or 
breathe ; for I had been flying from my own 
thoughts, as from him. And now, as I 
gazed down into the cool, calm water, this 
tempting fancy darted through my mind. 

a How pleasant, and how easy it would be 
to end my troubles there ! To plunge in, 
and float insensible down the stream ! And, 
perhaps, when I was found, amongst water- 
flags and flowering reeds, and the report 
reached him, he might bestow that pity upon 
my lifeless form, which he so determinedly 
withheld in life, — and guess the cause !" 

I drew still nearer, and played with that 
demon-born fancy for another moment. 
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Thank heaven, it was only for one moment. 
In the next, a better impulse was sent by 
Providence, and I sank upon my knees and 
prayed. I prayed for strength to resist 
temptation, and endure the burden laid upon 
me with more fortitude ; then I prayed for 
Percival; and, after thus imploring pardon 
and assistance, I rose, and walked on with a 
far lighter heart, resolved to bear all trials 
patiently. 

I was still proceeding at a very rapid pace, 
and soon reached a spot where the bank on 
my side of the river rose higher and higher, 
until it overhung the water in the form of 
a cliff, where brambles trailed their thorny 
branches, and purple heather grew in deep, 
close patches, between broken stones. Below, 
swept on the river, broad and deep; and 
above were trees and bushes, with harebells 
and wild flowers waving their slender stems, 
— as if in sportive defiance, — over the very 
verge of the descent. 



I approached the edge, and looked orar; 
then I was seized b j a strong desire to gather 
an especially graceful harebell, and preserve 
it in remembrance of that memorable day; 
and so, leaning over farther than was pru- 
dent, my foot slipped, and I narrowly escaped 
falling at once into the river. Fortunately, 
I was enabled to support myself for a few 
moments, by clinging to a shrub, whilst I 
uttered a cry for aid; without, however^ 
having much hope of being heard. Already 
the slender branches were giving way; I 
could not recover my footing — my head was 
turning giddy , and it seemed inevitable that 
I must either be drowned, or break my neck 
by falling amongst stones. 

u Surely it is a punishment for the wicked 
impulse that crossed my mind just now," I 
thought, for death seemed terrible and un- 
welcome, now that it was really near at hand. 
44 Is this the end of all my hopes and. fears? 
Ah, it cannot be ! — so soon ! And he may 
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think I have destroyed myself; and thus 
ever remember me with a lasting blot upon 
my name. Oh, Percival!" and my voice 
rose again in a wild, despairing shriek. 

My sight had failed, and I was growing 
faint, when a pair of strong arms clasped me 
tightly, and I was safe. Oh, could it be a 
reality ? I was safe, and he was holding me 
—he, whom I had invoked at random, was 
the means of saving me from so great a 
danger. 

u Florence ! Florence ! is it thus we meet at 
last?" 

Such was his cry ; and I replied, 

"Oh, thank God, that I am saved — by 
you!" 

Then, overpowered by the intense excite- 
ment of the morning, I sank almost fainting 
upon his breast, too happy to feel myself held 
closely, and thus to know that I was not an 
unwelcome burden. At such a time, all con- 
ventional restraints were quite forgotten, and 
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I knew that I was forgiven, when he passion- 
ately kissed my forehead, echoing my own 
words. 

"Oh, thank God for this! My darling 
Florence, you are safe now. What a mercy 
that I followed you ! — At last ! at last !" 

I burst into tears, exclaiming, 

" Can it be possible that you still care for 
me. Why were we ever parted? But I 
need not ask, for my folly was the cause, — 
the only cause of all my sufferings ; and I 
have suffered most severely — ever since that 
miserable hour." 

" Forgive me I" answered Percival, u for 
all the misery I have caused you. I was a 
fool — a brute, to make no allowance for 
feminine jealousy and weakness — to leave 
you in such a cruel manner ; but console 
yourself by the reflection that I have been 
amply punished for my cruelty. My poor 
Florence P (looking tenderly into my face), 
"I can see that you have suffered terribly; 
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but so have I. Forgive me, dearest, and we 
will never part again. Surely we have both 
grown wiser and more considerate than we 
were upon that fatal day." 

u I deserved it all ; but that is over now, 
and you forgive me !" was my joyful answer. 
u Oh, Percival, repeat those blissful words, 
that I may be sure this is not all a dream !" 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FAREWELL, 



We sat beneath the rustling trees, with hare- 
bells waving at our feet, and the deep stream 
flowing silently beneath our resting-place; 
looking down upon the purple heather and 
shining water, and the soft outlines of the 
scenery beyond. His arm was round me, 
and I leaned upon his shoulder, feeling, oh ! 
so happy. It was almost more than I could 
bear — dazzling as the bright sunlight to a 
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captive just released from a gloomy dungeon, 
Percival looked over the edge of the cliff, 
and shuddered ; then he drew me nearer to 
his heart. 

u What an escape I A moment later, and 
—I dare not dwell upon that fearful thought ! 
It was, indeed, a mercy that I was allowed to 
rescue you." 

" It was, indeed. Oh, if you only knew 
all that I had thought and felt since the other 
evening; how I was prevented from speak- 
ing to you; and how, at last, in despair, I 
risked widening the breach between us, and 
wrote a letter, to decide my destiny/' 

"Poor Florence! Then you wrote to 
me?" 

a Yes ; but it went to Acton, for I did not 
know you were here." 

u Could it have been a letter which a boy 
placed in my hand just now, and which, in 
my impatience to follow you, I tore in pieces, 
and scattered to the winds? How foolish] 
I would not have lost it for the world I" 
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I guessed what letter he had in reality 
destroyed, and answered, with inward 
triumph, 

44 No, I do not think it was that ; but did 
you not look at the handwriting, before treat- 
ing it so rudely?" 

"Just one glance; and it did not look 
like yours. I had a vague hope —but there 
was no time to pause. I sprang from my 
horse, threw the bridle to a groom, and fol- 
lowed you without delay. I was so afraid of 
losing another chance ; and you called me, 
did you not?" 

" I did. I could not speak at first, and I 

wanted you so much to hear me, and for- 

• ?) 
give. 

" Forgive ! If I had only been more 
patient, what suffering it would have saved 
us both. But, Florence, you will always 
trust me, as I trust you, now ?" 

My answer may be easily imagined. Then 
followed explanations, and professions of un- 
changing love; but as they cannot be ex- 
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pected to interest the reader, I shall pass ' 
them by. 

Percival was grieved beyond measure at 
the history of my wanderings and trials, our 
sojourn at the u Ketreat," and my dependent 
position at Lauriston, and blamed himself 
severely as the real cause of all this misery. 

u How could I leave you? What a heart- 
less wretch I must have seemed ! But I fan- 
cied then that I was acting for the best. You 
to be tossed about the world so cruelly, en- 
deavouring to earn your own livelihood, and 
looking in vain for aid in your misfortunes* 
Oh, I never shall forgive myself. I have 
thought of you constantly, and only the other 
day I went to Carlton, and wandered through 
all our ancient haunts alone. Such feelings, 
such regrets, possessed me; for I did not 
know then that we should ever meet again. 
Through me you lost your fortune, also ; but 
for that I cannot feel so sorry as I ought to 
do, for it must prove to you that my affection 
is disinterested now." 
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I bent my head in shame, and covered my 
fece with my hands, as I replied, 

44 Oh, Percival, if you love me, never speak 
of that again. Never repeat that hateful in- 
sinuation, if indeed I am forgiven.'* 

44 You never really thought so," he repliedr 
44 1 feel sure that you always did me justice 
in your inward heart; but you were very 
young and inexperienced, and thus became 
the prey of evil counsellors." 

44 1 yielded too readily to the demon of 
mistrust ; and when a man or woman does 
thus, adieu to true esteem and love, for no 
enduring love can possibly exist, unless 
accompanied by perfect confidence." 

Percival quite agreed with me, and we 
continued our revelations, I telling him of 
the passages with Messrs. Orme and Lyle; 
and he in return giving me a piece of in^ 
formation which surprised me very much. 

It appeared that Miss Prince, writing to 
Mr. Robertson about my affairs, had thrown 
out sundry hints which, being transferred to 
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Percival himself (who had chanced to meet 
with Mr, Eobertson in Germany), induced 
the latter to hasten back to England, and 
prove the truth of these reports. It was he 
who appeared at the gate of the " Retreat" 
that day when Betsy intruded upon my con- 
ference with Mr. Orine, and insisted that the 
stranger was a gentleman. And from what he 
saw and suspected then, he had again hurried 
off abroad, convinced that I was lost to him 
for ever, — that I was about to console myself 
by marrying a village doctor. Yet, as he 
said, he never, even then, could think of me 
with aught but deep regret. He had only 
just returned to England; and his visit to 
Carlton, and the scanty intelligence that he 
had gleaned there, added to the information 
contained in a note forwarded from Ellinor 
Bryant (which did not, however, tell him 
where I was), convinced him that even an 
eye-witness may occasionally be deceived, and 
that I was still constant to the memory of 
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that which once had been. Upon un- 
expectedly meeting me at Mrs. Harford's, my 
sadden disappearance puzzled him, and when 
I did not return, he owned that lie Jiad left 
the house in anger, thinking at the time that 
I was determined to avoid an interview. 

44 But that only shows how easily we may 
be misled, and how patient and persevering in 
doing right we ought to be. And now, dearest, 
4 let the dead past bury its dead/ and let us 
turn our attention to the future." 

The Harford family seemed to be rather 
lightly esteemed by him, and he laughed over 
the ill-success of Mrs. Harford's manoeuvre. 

44 So she wanted me for Janie ? and sent 
you here that we might not meet," he said. 
44 Well, I can only say that I am much 
obliged, for we could never have had 4 so 
free an explanation at her house. I dare say 
when she finds that I have changed my 
quarters, she will send post haste to drag you 
from so dangerous a neighbourhood." 
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I laughed, but resisted the temptation of 
betraying Mrs. Streatfield's folly ; and thus 
we long sat talking about matters deeply in- 
teresting to ourselves ; and I think we should 
have remained upon that spot till sun-set, 
had we not suddenly been roused by the 
voice of Mrs. Vaughan, who, puzzled by Per- 
cival's sudden flight, had sallied forth in 
search of him. 

44 Stay here," said Percival, rising ; 44 1 
must give a brief explanation of this scene 
before introducing you; but I am sure you 
will like her, for she is thoroughly kind and 
good." 

I felt the full awkwardness of my situation, 
and sat still, whilst a few rapid sentences 
were interchanged between the two. Then 
I heard a merry laugh proceed from Mrs. 
Vaughan, and saw her take Percival's hand 
and congratulate him, after which the same 
ceremony took place between herself and 
me. 

VOL. III. N 
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She was a pleasant, lady-like person, of 
about 'five-and-thirty, still pretty, and with 
intelligent and kindly eyes; and without a 
moment's hesitation she asked me to her 
house. 

I scarcely knew what to answer ; but Per- 
cival insisted upon my taking up my quarters 
at Bowerdale Hall, instead of returning to 
Lauriston, (where he would not hear of my 
going, even for a day) ; and Mrs. Vaughau 
whispered that we must be married thence. 
And thus, between them they carried me off 
by force, though not much against my will. 

Thus, my u Troubled Stream" is beginning 
at length to flow more calmly in its channel ; 
— my storm-tossed bark is getting safely into 
port at last. We were married within a 
month, and went abroad afterwards ; my lost 
strength and spirits gradually returning. I 
was very happy ; for a kinder and more con- 
siderate husband than Percival Staunton never 
lived ; and my love for him is still, if possible, 
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upon the increase, though five years of mar- 
ried life have tested its strength, and two little 
darlings — a boy and girl, — are standing tor- 
menting " mamma" to play with them, until 
she can scarcely write connectedly. Never 
mind, this long narrative of adventures and 
misadventures is drawing to a close; and 
high time, too, for Percival, who is writing at 
another table, will want me to go out with 
him directly. He will see all that I have 
written, when it is completed, for I have not 
a shadow of a conce alment from my own dear 
husband, whom I could not distrust for a mo- 
ment now ; so p erfect a confidence has his 
noble character inspired. 

Oh, reader, I have tried to sketch it for 
your benefit, but I cannot describe as I feel ; 
and therefore I shall only say, in conclusion, 
would that everybody knew him as he 

really is, for all who do know, esteem and 
love him too. 

And where do you suppose we are living 
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now ? Probably you would never guess, so 
I must tell you ; — on the site of the u Retreat 1" 
Percival bought the property to please me ; 
and built, not only a comfortable house there, 
but a pretty little church and school as 
well. 

The public-houses have given place to 
buildings of a better class ; and on the green 
where once only rude, lawless voices broke 
the silence, the sound of silvery bells sum- 
mons week by week an orderly and willing 
congregation to the house of prayer. 
Decently-dressed school-children enter two 
by two ; the older members of the scattered 
hamlet follow ; — and then the aristocracy, 
viz: — ourselves, and our good clergyman and 
his wife. 

The clergyman — Mr. Hume, — was a col- 
lege friend of Percival's ; and his wife is — 
Ellinor, — the forlorn Ellinor, consoled at 
last. Of course, the two families meet 
constantly, united not only by friendship, 
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but by an earnest desire to^benefit the inhabit- 
ants of the once neglected district, who are 
already improving under their joint care. 

The country appears more beautiful than 
ever ; the woods more luxuriant, and clad in 
more varied tints when the year is on the 
wane ; and the numerous wild-flowers which 
spring up within their sheltering bounds, are 
no longer strangers to me; for now "old 
times are changed, old manners gone;" I 
have a protector at hand, and may wander 
where I will. Percival and I take many a 
long ramble; talking over my ancient ad- 
ventures and alarms, and our many plans 
for improving the habits and dwellings of 
our poorer neighbours ; and I am far happier 
for having learned to live no longer solely 
for myself. Percival, — the kind and thought- 
ful, — and the energetic Mr. Hume, have 
taught me that life has higher aims than 
mere selfish enjoyment ; and I am only too 
glad to follow where they lead. My vague, 
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floating desires and aspirations have assumed 
a tangible form, and I hope it is not pre- 
sumptuous to say that my present life appears 
profitable to others, as well as pleasant to 
myself. 

An unfettered country life, with occasional 
visits to Town, or some cheerful sea-side 
place ; a bright and happy home ; horses, 
carriages, and sufficient money for all my 
wants and wishes; my poor people and 
school-children to attend to ; my piano, my 
drawing-box, and books from Mudie's; and 
above all, my dear, kind husband, and my 
darling children ; what more can I desire ? 

I often feel as if I were too happy ; and 
pray God to keep me humble and watchful, 
lest I should suddenly meet with some 
reverse. It seems so like a dream that 
Percival and I should be living here, and 
carrying out the ideas which shed their 
softening influence over me one far-off 
Sunday night, that I often ask myself if this 
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is really true ; and am most thankful for this 
happy ending of our sorrows ; — not mine only, 
but his also, 

Mr. Eobertson has married a person of 
questionable character, and we have never met 
again. 

What Mrs. Harford and her family thought 
and said about my engagement and marriage 
may easily be inferred; and so — adieu to 
them ! 

I met Miss Prince in town last spring, 
chaperoning a pupil to the Royal Academy, 
and crying up all the noted pictures by the 
catalogue. Without the assistance of the 
latter, she was utterly at' a loss, as I found 
out when her young charge ventured to admire 
a landscape by a comparatively unknown 
artkt ; and I smiled to myself upon finding 
her so little changed. Upon discovering me, 
she flew forwards, embraced me, — much to 
Percival's astonishment and disgust, — was 
fall of enquiries, and delight that my romance 
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had ended thus happily ; was charmed to see 
Percival again, and — was evidently hinting 
for an invitation to the " Retreat j" bnt I regret 
to say that, though we occasionally corres- 
pond, she has not received one yet. I mean to 
ask her, some day, poor woman ! if Percival 
will tolerate her for a week or two, for I bear 
her no malice for all former mischief ; and 
now she ean have no pretext for interfering 
in my affairs. 

Dear Miss Morton, and Mr. Lyle, are 
always welcome visitors ; and I do not think 
their friendship for Percival and myself, — for 
Ellinor and her husband, will ever undergo 
the slightest change . And so, — now that the 
fretful murmurs of my " Troubled Stream" 
have sunk into a monotonous calm, there is 
nothing left to say, except, — Farewell ! 



THE END. 
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EVENING DRESSES 

BLACK NET AND TULLE. 

Messrs. JAY have from Paris a variety of BLACK 
EVENING DBESSES, which they can confidently 
recommend, both from their correctness of fashion and 
economy in price. 

JAY'S, 

Cfje Hotrtwrn ©meral Uttoirounjj 312Eatei)OU0e, 

247, 249, and 251, Begent Street. 

BLACK SILKS. 

Purchasers will find at all times, the greatest possible 
Advantage in Buying BLACK SILKS, of either 
the richest quality or those of a lighter material, and 
at a cheaper cost, at 

JAY'S, 

€f)e fLotrtron General JHountinfl 312Eatei)ou8e, 

247, 249, and 251, Begent Street. 

FAMILIES 

Will always find at Messrs. JAY'S a very large and 
carefully-selected Stock of MOUBNING GOODS 
suitable for the present Season. 

STfje Hotrton ©metal Uttoirottnjj Jiaareijouee. 

247, 249, and 251, Begent Street. 
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F. J. ACRES, 

HtTiTur ptrobftsed the business of the General Furnishing Com- 
pany, 

»4 and 25, Baker Street, W., 

rSTITIS ATTESTIOX TO HIS 

MAGXIFICEXT STOCK OF 

CABINET FURNITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

CARPETS, AcC-; 

Chu" of ihe l*rs*>st aiul most comprehensive in the Trade, and re- 
pVi* \uih every requisite in first-class Furniture, at the most 
Moderate Prices* 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 



F. J. ACRES, 
24 and 25, BAKER STREET, W. 





GENERAL FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 

WILSON & Co., 

CABINET MAKEBS, UPHOLSTEHEKS, &c, 

18, WIGMOEE STREET, 

(Comer of Welbeck Street,) 

CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 

Polished Decorated Pine Bedroom Furniture, Cheap and 
Durable ; Superior Pollard Oak ditto, Patent Bedsteads, and Soft 
Spring Mattresses and Couches — a great luxury to invalids. 



BAGATELLE and BILLIARD TABLES (by Boyal Letters 
Patent), with DRAWING-ROOM TABLE combined. 



WILSON and Co., Patentees, 

CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 

18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 



In 1 Vol. Price 12s. 
JUST READY. 

THE SPAS OF BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND ITALY. 

A Hand-Book of the principal Watering-places on the Continent, 
descriptive of their nature and uses in the treatment of Chronic 
Diseases, especially Gout, Rheumatism, and Dyspepsia; with notices 
of Spa life, and incidents in travel. 

By THOMAS MORE MADDEN, M.D., M.RXA., 

Licentiate of the King's and Queen's College of Physicians, in Ire- 
land ; Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, England : Licen- 
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OffEEO ECDG3" FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
EQUAL TO 3ATUREL 
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^MEOLD ESTABLISHED 

27, HARLEY STREET, CAVEXDI3H SQUABS, W. 

1M, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

65, KEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

Cttt Adduss : 

64, LUDGATE HELL, 64. 

(4 doors from the Balhray Bridge). 



ONLY OWE VISIT REQUIRED FROM COUNTBY PATIENTS, 



Gabriel's Treatise on the Teeth, explaining their patented mode 
of supplying Teeth without Springs or Wires, may be had gratis 
on application, or free by post. 



MR. NEWBTS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



NOW BEADY. 

I. 
In Three Vols. Price 31s. 6d. 

THE NAVAL LIEUTENANT. 

By 0. P. ARMSTBONG, 
Author of "The Two Midshipmen," &c. 

" It is quite worthy to stand alongside the best work of Marryat, 
Glascock, and Chamier. It will prove intensely interesting to all 
novel-readers." — Daily Express. 

" So full of adventure and so crowded with incident, as to keep the 
reader with unflagging interest until the last page of the last volume 
is read." — Observer. 

" The interest of the present volumes never flags, and the incidents 
follow one another with exciting rapidity, and at the same time 
historically true." — Sharpens Magazine. 

"Mr. Armstrong is the worthy and able successor of Captain 
Marryat."— Cow* Circular. 



n. 

In Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 

ELSIE'S MARRIED LIFE. 

By MRS. MACKENZIE DANIEL. 

" light and sparkling."— Reader. 

"The moral is unexceptionable." — Morning Post. 



III. 
In Three Vols., 81s. 6d. 

ALL ABOUT THE MARSDENS. 

By MRS. WALLEB. 

c • An interesting story told with truly feminine delicacy. It is sure 
to become popular."— Observer . 



J. W. BENSON, 

WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, BT WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT, TO 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, and of the Chronograph Dial, by 
which was timed "The Derby" of 1862, 1863, and 1864, Prize Medallist, Class 
XXXIII., and Honourable Mention, Clan XV., Prize Medal for Watches, Dublin, 
1865, begs respectfully to invite the attention of the nubility , gentry, and public 
to his establishment at 

25, OLD BOND STREET, 
(Formerly the Banking House of Messrs. Call, Martin, & Co.), which he has fitted 
up with a very splendid stock of Watches, Clocks, Bronzes d'Art, Jewellery, and 

TBE WATCH DEPARTMENT 

Will be found every description of Pocket Horological Machine, with every 
kind of case, gold and silver, plain, engine-turned, engraved, enamelled, chased, 
and Jewelled, and with dials of enamel silver, or gold, either neatly ornamented or 
richly embellished. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

"The movements are of the finest 
quality which the art of horology is at 
present capable of producing." — II- 
hutrated London News 8th Nov., 1862. 
25, Old Bono Street, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Adapted for every class, climate, and 

country. Wholesale and retail from 

200 guineas to 24 guineas each. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S" WATCHES. 

Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizon- 
tal, repeating, centre seconds, keyless, 
astronomical, reversible, chronograph, 
blind men's, Indian, presentation, and 
railway, to suit all classes. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

London-made levers, gold from £10 

10s., silver from £5 5s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Swiss watches of guaranteed quality, 

gold from £5 f»s.; silver from £2 l.'s. 6d. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

Benson's Exact Watch. 

Gold from £30 ; silver from £24. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

" The clocks and watches were objects 
of great attraction, and well repaid the 
trouble of an inspection,"— Illustrate* 
London News, 8th November, 1862. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Suitable for the dining and drawing 
rooms, library, bedroom, hall, staircase, 
bracket, carriage .skeleton, chime, musi- 
cal, night, astronomical, regulator, shop, 
warehouse, office, counting house, &c. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Drawing room clocks, richly gilt, and 

ornamented with line enamels from the 

imperial manufactories of Sevres, from 

£200 to £-> 2s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

For the dining room, in every shape, 
style, and variety of bronze — red, green , 
copper, Florentine, &c. A thousand 
can be selected from, from 100 guineas 
to 2 guineas. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

In the following marbles : — Black, 
rouge antique, Sienne, d'Egypte, rouge 
vert, malachite, white, rosee, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green, 
griotte, d'Ecosse, alabaster, lapis lazuli 
Algerian onyx, Californian. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



Benson's Indian Watch. 

Gold, £23 ; silver, £11 lis. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

THE HOUSE-CLOCK DEPARTMENT, 

Will be found to contain the largest and most varied stock oi Clocks of every 
description, in gilt, bronze, marbles, porcelain, and woods of the choicest kinds. 

In this department is also included a very fine collection of 

BRONZES D'ART. 

BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, free by post for three stamps, contain! 
a short history of Horology, with prices and patterns of every description of watch 
and clock, and enables those who live in any part of the world to select a watch, 
and have it sent safe by post. 

25, OLD BOND STREET, 

AND AT THE STEAM FACTORY, 83 & 84, LUDCATE Hit*. E.C. 



THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

How often do we find the human face divine disfigured by 
neglecting the chiefest of its ornaments, and the breath made 
disagreeable to companions by non-attention to the Teeth! 
Though perfect in their structure and composition, to keep 
them in a pure and healthy state requires some little trouble ; 
and if those who are blessed with well-formed teeth knew how 
soon decay steals into the mouth, making unsightly what other- 
wise are delightful to admire, and designating unhealthiness by 
the impurity of the breath, they would spare no expense to chase 
away these fatal blemishes. But although most ladies are careful, 
and even particular in these delicate matters, yet few are sufficiently 
aware of the imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious and mineral 
substances of an acrid nature, and of which the greater part of the 
cheap tooth-powders and pastes of the present day are composed. It 
is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs. Bowlands* Odonto, or 
Pearl Dentifrice, as a preparation free from all injurious elements, 
and eminently calculated to embellish and preserve the dental 
structure, to impart a grateful fragrance to the breath, and to 
embellish and perpetuate the graces of the mouth, — Court Journal. 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO 

Is a White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherche' 
ingredients of the oriental herbal, of inestimable value in preserving 
and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in giving a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. — Sold oy 
Chemists and Perfumers. 

*** Ask for " EOWLANDS' ODONTO." 



NOW BEADY. 



In Three Vols. 

THE GAIN OF A LOSS. 

A NOVEL, 
By the Author of " The Last of the Cavaliers." 
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The story is well told, and the suspense, the constant change 
from hope to despair at first, and the final triumph of despair forms 
a most touching part in this history of a true and faithful love." — 
Observer. 

" This new book, so far from disappointing the author's Mends, 
will give them additional pleasure and fresh reasons for their admir- 
ation of a truly talented writer,"— Manchester Guarpian. 



MB. NEWBTS NEW NOVELS. 



FOURTH EDITION. 

In Three Vols. 

COMMON SENSE. 

By the Author of " Wondrous Strange," " Elate Kennedy," Ac. 

* ( We have read this novel with pleasure. It is a healthy, sensible, 
end interesting story. ' The title is sober, and scarcely indicates the 
high order of qualities which are illustrated in the narrative— a 
story which may be read with profit as well as pleasure." — Athe- 
na:um. 

" Were we called upon to decide which was the best novel 1865 
produced, we should unhesitatingly pronounce a verdict in favour of 
c Common Sense.' It is intensely interesting, the moral unexception- 
able, and the lesson it inculcates beyond all praise." — Daily Ex- 
press. 

"Every chapter contains an instructive lesson in life, an object 
set before us to acquire, and the means of obtaining it by the 
most upright and honourable means. It is an admirable novel." — 
Observer. 

" Mrs. Newby has the special gift of never being dull." — Cosmopo- 
litan. 

" Nothing but a lady's elegant pen could have touched off so delight- 
ful a story." — Court Journal. 

" It can with advantage be put into the hands of the youngest 
novel reader " — Victoria Magazine. 

" One of the best novels of the day, the healthy tone of which will 
place it on the same shelf with those of Miss Austen." — Reader. 

" It is long since we have read a pleasanter novel. The hero has 
interested us immeasurably more than any other fictitious character 
we have encountered for years." — Church and State Beview. 

" A good moral runs through every page." — Bell's Messenger. 

' c It may with safety be recommended as an admirable novel."— 
Sussex Advertiser. 
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To find three volumes of common sense in a novel is perfectly 
rising. Yet such is the ease in Mrs. Newby's book."— Surret 



surprising. 
Gazette. 
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